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PATRIOTISM 
Herman  K.  Horne 


Put  your  life  as  well  as  your  vote 
at  the  call  of  your  country. 

"America  First",  - in  service,  not 
mastery. 

Take  all  the  "riot"  out  of  the 
pat -riot -ism. 

Respect  other  nations  as  you  would 
have  them  respect  your  own. 

Intelligently  determine  your  coun- 
try's wisest  policies. 

Obey,  while  seeking  to  improve, 

Take  your  own  part  in  increasing 
the  common  good. 

Introduce  more  morality  into  di- 
plomacy . 

Share  in  the  common  purpose  of 
American  citizenship. 

Make  the  welfare  of  humanity  your 
country's  first  principle.* 


* Ref.  Journal  Hat.  Md.  Asso. 
V.  15,  Ho.  7,  p.  207 


PREFACE 


The  aim  of  this  paper  is  not  to  praise  or  condemn 
any  American  history  textbook  or  its  author  hut  to  answer 
two  pertinent  questions  that  seem  to  the  writer  to  he  im- 
portant. Much  has  been  heard  during  the  last  decade  re- 
garding "nationalism"  , "1005&  Americanism",  "Anti  -Ameri  CcJi 
textbooks",  and  "pro-foreign  teachers."  As  a boy,  the 
writer  well  remembers  the  impressions  he  gained  concern- 
ing the  propaganda  during  the  Spanish -Ameri can  War.  Even 
then  the  question  arose  in  his  mind  as  to  why  there  should 
be  such  a difference  in  the  size  of  pictures  depicting  the 
contending  naval  fleets;  and  why  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
pictured  as  so  much  smaller  than  the  American,  even  though 
in  many  cases  the  American  vessels  were  in  reality  smaller. 
Why  this  inequality?  7/ere  not  the  Spaniards  human  beings 
like  ourselves?  and  entitled  to  similar  emotions?  Why, 
then,  the  belittling  of  their  endeavors?  The  underlying 
principle  found  in  these  questions  was  puzzling  then  and 
is  today;  that  is,  why  this  attitude  toward  peoples  of 
other  nations,  particularly  an  enemy,  of  extreme  hatred, 
picturing  him  as  brutal,  cruel,  or  inefficient,  and  mini- 
mizing his  efforts?  Evidence  is  daily  being  set  before 
the  public  of  the  strong  nationali sti c tendencies  of 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Here  in  the  United  States 
of  America  we  have  not  escaped  it.  A resume  of  national 
and  international  political  actions  of  the  past  decade, 


II 


together  with  state  legislation,  will  convince  one  of 
this  contention. 

1 

History  portrays  events  and  inter-group  relation- 
ships that  enable  one  to  interpret  man's  development  and 
achievements.  Should  one  wish  to  know  about  the  attitudes, 
opinions,  actions  and  accomplishments  of  peoples  of  years 
gone  by  he  must  resort  to  original  records  interpreted 
by  people  of  experience  and  scholastic  accomplishments. 
These  historians  have  a great  responsibility  to  interpret 
the  facts  in  such  a manner  that  right  attitudes  are  en- 
gendered in  the  minds  of  their  readers.  Nevertheless, 
study  has  shown  that  many  facts  and  records  have  been 
modified  by  the  personality  of  the  historian,  and  as  a 
result  a variety  of  impressions  are  foisted  upon  the  pub- 
lic. The  type  of  book,  style  oijwriting,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  emotional  appeal  apparent  in  these  records  has 
a profound  effect  upon  the  reader  and  therefore  modifies 
his  reaction  to  those  facts  and  ultimately  his  attitude 
towards  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

There  are  various  types  of  historical  records,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  one  that  this  paper  will  concern  itself 
with  is  the  American  history  textbook.  In  the  study  of 
this  type  of  record  thought  will  be  given  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  of  the  textbook  portrays  the  event, 
the  emotional  appeal,  and  the  attitude  regarding  the 
relationship  towards  the  event  itself  and  the  peoples 
involved. 


1;  Reference  to  attitude  towards  N.Y.,  N.J 
history  teachers  controversy,  World  Court 
Nations  and  Hague  Tribunal. 
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In  Part  I an  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  ‘be 

following  guestion  by  guoting  certain  passages  from 
various  American  history  textbooks. 

Is  "Hationali sm"  found  in  the  writings  of  American 

history  texts? 

These  quotations  are  to  he  followed  hy  certain 
other  quotations  from  British  and  Canadian  sources  giving 
another  viewpoint. 

Part  II  will  concern  itself  with  answering  the  ques- 
tion : 

What  is  the  difficulty  confronting  those  who  attempt  a 
modification  in  the  style  of  writing  American  history 
textbooks? 

The  opinions,  attitudes,  and  actions  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  national  organizations  and  commissions  will 
he  given  in  so  far  as  records  are  available;  their  ap- 
parent influence  upon  public  opinion. 

Part  III  will  discuss  psychological  and  sociological 
development  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  and 
the  important  role  knowledge  can  play  in  the  expansion 
of  American  influence  in  the  future. 

The  Conclusion  which  follows  includes  examples  of 
the  modern  viewpoint  in  the  handling  of  events. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of 
the  excellent  work  accomplished  by  Dr.  Bessie  L.  Pierce 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Her  exhaustive  work  on 


£ 
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nationalistic  tendencies  on  the  part  of  American  history 
textbook  writers  appears  in  her  recent  hook  "Civic  Atti- 
tudes in  Textbooks."  In  addition,  Dr.  Pierce  has  written 
other  books  on  similar  questions  that  merit  commendation. 
Also  a word  of  gratitude  is  extended  to  the  Boston  office 
of  Ginn  and  Company  and  Widener  Library  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  loan  of  several  volumes  that  otherwise 
the  writer  would  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 
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PART  I 

IS  NATIONALISM  FOUND  IN  THE  WRITINGS  OF  AMERICAN 

HISTORY  TEXTS 

Section  I 

It  is  fitting  that  before  illustrations  are  quoted, 
a definition  he  given  of  "nationalism”  as  herein  used. 

One  standard  dictionary  states: 

"1.  Devotion  to  a nation  as  a whole  . . . 4.  A national 
custom,  trait;"  while  another’s  opinion  is:  "2.  Devoted 
to,  or  advocacy  of,  national  interests  or  national  unity 
and  independence,  as  of  Ireland,  . ."  Neither  of  these 
clearly  or  wholly  explains  the  word  as  it  is  oO  he  used 
in  this  paper. 

It  is  found  that  "nationalism”,  "patriotism",  "love 
of  country"  are  thought  to  have  the  same  meaning.  Propa- 
ganda, hy  the  clever  manipulation  of  experts,  can  confuse 
the  real  shade  of  meaning  of  each  one.  'When  these  phrases 
are  mentioned  they  arouse  a feeling  or  an  emotional  response. 
When  the  emotions  of  an  individual  or  a group  of  individu- 
als (a  nation,  for  instance)  are  aroused  to  a high  pitch 
it  is  difficult  to  control  or  regulate  them.  Thus,  when 
the  emotions  are  worked  upon,  the  people,  and  hence  the 
nation,  are  in  the  right  mood  to  perform  acts  that  are 
regrettable  and  are  not  a far  cry  from  war  itself. 

"A  pure  emotion,"  says  P.  F.  Valentine,  "is  an 
instinctive  phenomenon"  and  is  "an  inherited  response"; 
so  also  is  the  gregarious  instinct  handed  down  from  ages 

1.  Funk  and  Wagnall  Collegiate  Standard  Dictionary 

2.  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 

3.  The  Psychology  of  Personality,  pub.  1927,  Chao.  V 
p.  123 
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past.  In  olden  days  was  found  the  tribe,  today  has  de- 
veloped the  nation.  Man's  feelings,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  developed  as  rapidly  as  his  herding  instinct. 
He  brought  from  the  past  his  fears,  suspicions  and  hatred 
of  other  peoples,  and  then  gave  to  his  country,  as  that 
conception  developed,  a "personality  endued  with  human 
attributes.”  As  the  masses  rose  in  France  to  gain  con- 
trol over  the  autocratic  oppression,  a new  sentiment  was 
horn  from  their  enthusiasm  for  democratic  relations  - 

that  of  nationality-.  As  time  went  on  this  "sentiment 

2 

of  nationali ty”  became  world-wide.  Prof.  G.  J.  Hayes 
agrees  with  Prof.  Mahoney  that  "nationalism  is  a relative- 
ly recent  phenomenon",  and  goes  on  to  state  that  "nation- 

4 

alism  is  an  expression  of  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation in  external  relations."  This  sentiment  differs 

5 

with  each  nation  and  different  peoples.  "Nationalism  is 
the  most  strongly  pronounced  emotional  force  of  contempo- 
rary society."  Dr.  Bessie  L.  Pierce  quotes  "there  has 
6 7 

developed  an  overweening  pride  in  national  and  racial 
attributes  and  achievements,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  "from  such  a source  has  sprung  much  of  the  heredi- 
tary enmity  between  France  and  Germany, " and  likewise 

8 

such  feelings  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Along  v/ith  these  aroused  nationalistic  feelings  there 
developed  a method  of  "keeping  up  the  fire"  known  as 


I.  Nationalism  and  Civic  Debt,  Teachers  College  Record, 

Mar.  1922  2.  Education  for  Citizenship,  Prof.  J.  J. 

Mahoney,  2nd  An.Conf.  Harvard  Bummer  School -bright , Aug. 
1923,  p.  3 3.  Ibid  4.  Historical  Outlook,  1923.  Vol . 

XIV,  No. 7,  Nationalism  and  the  Social  Studies,  Prof.  C.J. 

II.  Hayes,  p.  248  5.  Ibid  6.  Current  History,  Challenge 

and  Menace  of  the  Nationalistic  Spirit,  Leo  G-ershop,  Apr. 
1928  7.  Public  Opinion  and  Teaching  of  History,  Pierce’  p. 135 

8.  Ibid 


prop8.ga.nd s. • In  order  "to  show  briefly  how  id  can  he  used 

in  the  field  that  is  under  discussion,  the  following 

quotation  is  given  from  one  who  has  made  an  exhaustive 

study  of  the  whole  matter  of  nationalism  and  propaganda 

in  the  American  schools  - Bessie  L.  Pierce,  Ph.D. 

"The  word  ’propaganda’  as  commonly  used 
todey  does  not  mean  disinterested  infor- 
mation. Indeed,  it  connotes  an  ulterior 
purpose,  which  may  he  good  or  may  he  had. 

When  it  concerns  itself  with  education  and 
the  schools,  it  may  become  specially 
vicious,  because  it  generally  develops  a 
regimentation  of  thinking,  away  from  which 
education  is  supposed  to  lead.  In  the 
field  of  history  it  has  long  served  a pur- 
pose, especially  for  those  nationali sti cally 
minded.  Livy  apothesized  the  achievements 
of  Home,  Green  glorified  England,  and  Ban- 
croft painted  the  patriots  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  men  without  faults.  As  a 
consequence,  there  has  developed  in  various 
people  an  exaggerated  self-satisfaction  in 
their  national  characteristics  and  attain- 
ments, which  has  resulted  in  traditional 
enmities,  such  as  have  existed  between 
France  and  Germany,  the  United  States  and 
England. ” 

1 

Thus  "nationalism”  is  exploited  by  "propaganda"  at  the 
expense  of  "patriotism"  and  "love  of  country" . Ira  W. 
Howerth  has  expressed  so  well  the  idea  of  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  nationalism,  patriotism  and  love 
of  country  that  his  statements  are  quoted  in  full. 

"...  true  love  of  country  (a.  sentiment) 
can  only  be  inspired  by  a knowledge  of 
whatsoever  thinvs  are  lovely’  in  our 
country’s  history  and  achievements,  civi- 
lization and  form  of  government." 

2 


This  leads  on  to: 


1.  Hist.  Out.,  Vol.  20,  No.  8,  Dec.  1929,  Propaganda 
m Teaching  of  Social  Studies,  Pierce,  p.  387 

Educ.  Rev  . Mar.  1924,  The  Teaching  of  Patriotism 
Ira  W.  Howerth,  p.  136 


, 


. 


. 


"True  patriotism  is  love  of  country  plus 
the  knowledge  that  enables  us  to  serve  i t 
well.  Love  of  country  is  not  the  same  as 
the  instinctive  loyalty  that  is  expressed 
by  the  sentiment  ’My  country,  right  or 
wrong . ’ " 

1 

"What  often  passes  for  love  of  country,  and 
so  also  at  times  for  patriotism,  is  a mere 
manifestation  of  a gregarious  or  herd 
instinct,  . . . functioning  without  direc- 

tion, this  instinct  is  responsible  for  what 
is  ordinarily  known  as  ’jingoism’." 

2 

True  patriotism  and  love  of  country  then  should  lead 
man  up  injto  the  heights  of  service  to  his  own  people 
and  a real  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  other  peoples. 

The  writer  heartily  agrees  with  Prof.  Mahoney  when 
he  states: 

"I  believe  there  is  such  a thing  as  worthy 
prejudice,  and  that  our  prejudices  become 
unworthy  only  when  the  people  of  America 
forget  that  people  of  other  lands  have  the 
same  inward  spiritual  urgings  and  have  the 
same  strivings  we  have,  and  value  them 
properly," 

3 

while  at  the  same  time  applauding  Augustus  0.  Thomas, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Maine  in  1923  for 
saying: 

"We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  national  identity 
but  rather  to  increase  the  respect  of  each 
nation  for  its  flag  and  to  help  make  that 
flag  a real  symbol  of  national  health,  to 
increase  the  prosperity,  contentment,  and 
happiness  of  the  people  who  live  within  its 
shadows . " 

4 

One  does  not  wish  to  see  lessened  the  observance 

of  patriotic  symbols.  The  flag,  patriotic  songs  and 

1.  Educ.Rev.,  Mar.  1924,  The  Teaching  of  Patriotism, 

Ira  W.  Howerth,  p.  139  2.  Ibid,  p.  136 

3.  Education  for  Citizenship,  Prof.  J.  J.  Mahoney 

4.  A.  0.  Thomas,  1924,  Mar.  Educ . Rev. 
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ceremonies,  observance  of  hero  holidays,  and  the  up-keep 
of  national  shrines,  all  have  their  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  youth  of  our  land.  One  should,  however,  he 
shocked  at  the  effect  which  nationalism  perverted  to 
jingoism  has  had  in  the  attitudes  and  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  today.  As  Prof.  Hayes  states: 

"nationalism  is  partly  love  of  country, 
hut  chiefly  something  else.  Nationalism 
is  a proud  and  boastful  habit  of  mind 
about  one’s  own  nation,  accompanied  by 
a supercilious  or  hostile  attitude  toward 
other  nations;  it  admits  that  individual 
citizens  of  one’s  country  may  do  wrong, 
but  it  insists  that  one’s  nation  is  always 
right.  Nationalism  is  either  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  or  inhuman  and  jaundiced;  in 
both  cases  it  is  a form  of  mania,  a kind 
of  extended  and  exaggerated  egotism  and 
it  has  easily  recognizable  symptoms  of 
selfishness  and  jingoism.  Nationalism  is 
artificial  and  it  is  far  from  ennobling; 
in  a word,  it  is  patriotic  snobbery." 

1 


It  is  that  kind  of  nationalism, "My  country  right  or 
wrong  but  my  country" , that  is  meant  in  the  title: 
"Emphasis  on  nationalism  in  the  writing  of  American 
history  texts." 


Section  II 

Having  defined  the  meaning  of  nationalism  as  it 
will  be  used  in  this  paper,  a statement  as  to  the  method 
to  be  employed  in  attempting  to  answer  the  question  Is 
nationalism  found  in  the  writings  of  American  history 
texts,  will  not  be  amiss. 

l.Prof.  C.J.H.  Hayes,  Nationalism  and  the  Social 
Studies,  Hist.  Out.  Vol.  XIV,  No.  7,  p.  250,  1923 
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Extracts  in  the  form  of  quotations  will  he  given 
from  various  textbooks  picked  at  random  with  no  malice 
of  forethought.  The  length  of  the  passages  will  vary, 
however,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  would  he  an  injustice 
to  the  author  to  quote  only  a few  words  when  hy  giving 
a little  more  a very  different  impression  will  he  ob- 
tained of  his  meaning. 

This  nationalism  may  he  expressed  in  several  forms. 
It  is  found  in  the  type  of  words  used;  it  expresses 
itself  in  the  form  of  propaganda,  which,  in  turn,  can 
he  either  good  or  had;  it  appears  in  reference  to  other 
races  and  countries;  and  it  is  often  concealed  in  the 
suppression  of  facts  pertaining  to  causes,  events  and 
results  of  diplomatic  relationships  and  wars.  For  con- 
venience, the  following  excerpts  will  he  divided  into 
three  groups.  The  first  will  give  examples  of  harsh 


wording,  in  which  is  given  an  unnecessarily  har's  nd 


cruel  viewpoint,  naturally  leading  to  and  sustaining  a 
racial  hatred  and  animosity  that  is  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  This  has  built  up  a race 
prejudice  that  is  totally  erroneous  and  unfair,  not  only 
to  that  race,  hut  to  the  American  people  as  well.  The 
second  group  will  include  illustrations  of  propaganda. 
Here  quotations  will  he  given  to  show  how  the  emotions 
can  he  aroused;  first,  to  pride  in  accomplishment  and, 
second,  to  the  desire  for  war  and  sustained  animosity 
towards  the  opponent.  The  third  grouping  points  out  a 


phase  of  nationalism  that  does  not  readily  appear,  hut 
nevertheless  is  most  insidious  in  its  effect  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people.  Reference  is  made  to 
those  causes  leading  to  war  as  well  as  the  account  of 
the  event  itself  which  are  not  included  in  the  information 
received  "by  the  public.  Hence,  the  reader  receives  an 
erroneous  impression.  These  suppressed  facts  can  he  used 
hy  clever  propagandists  to  shift  the  guilt  to  others  than 
those  responsible,  while  at  the  same  time  arousing  the 
emotions  to  such  a pitch  that  the  people  act  without 
reason  or  thought. 

First  Group  - illustrating  harsh  phraseology 

The  wording  of  a description  of  an  historical  event 

has  the  power  to  influence  people  and  particularly  the 

youth  of  the  land.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  almost 

the  first  contact  the  pupil  has  with  American  history 

is  through  the  discoveries  and  adventures  of  the 

Spaniards.  Many  authors  portray  the  Spaniards  as  ™ harsh’ 

and  ’cruel'  . . . and  searching  for  gold  in  the  New  World, 

men  of  avarice  and  mere  soldiers  of  fortune.”  As  hr. 

1 

Pierce  further  points  out  in  her  study  of  the  authors 

Home,  Forman,  Guitteau,  Thompson,  Evans,  and  others, 

2 

these  words  and  phrases  are  used,  giving  a one-sided 

view  to  the  reader.  To  quote: 

. . . ’’Menendez’  slaughter  of  the  captured 
’heretics’”,  referring  to  Horne’s  account 
of  Menendez’  attack  upon  Ribaut’s  wrecked 
fleet  on  the  Florida  coast;  and  the  same 

1.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes  in  American  School  Textbooks, 
p . 3 

2.  Ibid,  p.  5 
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man,  described  by  others  Ttas  cruel  and 
merciless  and  who  ’ butchered  in  cold 
blood’  the  Huguenot  settlement.” 

1 

The  present  writer  can  look  back  over  his  own  early 
history-learning  experiences  and  remember  his  impressions 
of  those  Spanish  adventurers  and  their  ’’cruel”  methods 
of  treating  the  ’’natives”,  described  in  the  texts  he 
used. 

The  same  impression  is  given  in  some  descriptions 

of  the  Spanish  activities  in  Cuba.  Apparently  the  Spaniard 

has  not  improved  in  his  ways  if  the  statements  of  later 

day  historians  are  taken  as  final.  The  Spanish  commander 

in  Cuba,  General  ./eyler,  is  portrayed  by  Woodburn  and 

Moran  as  being  an  ’’archtrai  tor" , "’a  fiercely  resolute 
2 

general’  known  to  the  Cubans  as  ’the  butcher’",  as  guilty 

of  "barbarities"  and  "inhuman  methods"  and  again: 

3 

"...  'Weyler  resorted  to  such  cruel 
measures  that  he  earned  for  himself 
the  title  of  ’the  butcher’". 

4 

With  this  array  of  "harsh"  words  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Spanish  people  are  regarded  by  so  many  as  "villains", 
as  "cruel"  and  altogether  "a  despicable  peoples". 

The  same  sort  of  conditions  prevail  in  the  descrip- 
tion portraying  the  Anglo-American  relationships  of  the 
18th  century  and  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  attempt  to  promote  good 
feeling  towards  the  English  by  history  writers  until  the 

world  war.  To  be  sure,  the  tone  is  not  so  antagonistic 
5 

1. Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes  in  American  School  Textbooks 
p.  3 2.  Ibid,  p.  6 3.  Ibid  4.  Ibid,  p.  9 

5.  Ibid,  pD . 9-47 
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at  that  used  in  regard  to  the  Spanish;  nevertheless  it 
"becomes  more  subtle  in  its  workings  andjeven  today  that 
feeling  of  animosity  towards  England  is  lying  dormant 
within  some.  Starting  with  the  French  end  Indian  War, 
the  references  to  Braddock  and  other  English  generals 
of  his  type,  prepare  the  student  for  the  open  "break  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  One  suggestion  follows  another 
until  all  are  accumulated  into  an  at ti tune  of  the 
greatest  animosity  towards  the  country  from  which  the 
Pilgrims  and  Jamestown  settlers  came.  Dr.  Pierce,  in 
her  chapter  on  England  and  America  brings  out  the  idea 
that  most  authors  temper  their  expressions  by  the  atti- 
tude that  English  rule  was  better  than  any  other  of  the 
time,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  use  harsh  words  describing 
the  relationships.  Such  expressions  used  i resetting 
forth  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution  appear  in 
various  historical  works  studied  by  Dr.  Pierce  and  may 
be  quoted  thus: 

"The  unjust  treatment  of  England”  1 
”A  series  of  official  blunders”  2 

"Often  appointed  worthless  men  . . who 
despised  the  people  they  ruled.” 

"The  colonies  characterized  the  (English) 
laws  as  1 ugly T and  T odi ous ' , 1 selfi shT 
and1 sinister l ” 4 

. . . "the groundless  jealousy  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  mother  country."  5 
. . . "as  the  outrageous  method  of  en- 
forcing them."  (Referring  to  the  navi- 
gation acts)  6 

And,  finally,  the  one  person  blamed  for  the  Revolution 

was  George  III  of  England  who  is  described  as  "obstinate", 

1.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes,  p.  9-47  1.  Ibid,  t>.  13 

2.  Ibid  3.  Ibid  4.  Ibid,  p.  3.4 

5.  Ibid  6.  Ibid 


"narrow-minded" , ""bigoted",  "stubborn" , "selfish",  and 
"insane",  "a  believer  in  absolutism  and  with  the  outstand- 
ing fault  that  he  was  German  born."  This  one  man,  the 

1 

symbol  of  the  English  people,  "is  unfavorably  criticized 

in  most  of  the  boohs  reviewed."  Thus  the  opening  of 

2 

the  War  itself  is  approached  with  a mind-set  of  antago- 
nism towards  the  Mother  Country  that  is  inflamed  into 
hatred  as  the  various  events  of  that  struggle  are  unfolded. 
Throughout  the  whole  narration  of  this  war  the  colonial 
troops  never  "suffer  in  comparison  with  the  British 
regulars".  The  harsh  words  used  to  describe  the  ac- 
tions  of  the  British  have  helped  to  prolong  that  feeling 
of  animosity  towards  the  English.  A few  more  illustra- 
tions will  suffice  to  point  out  this  contention. 

. . . "the  slaughter  of  the  militia  of 
Lexington  was  extremely  wanton."  4 

"This  barbarous  deed  proved  of  no  use 
to  the  enemy."  (Burning  of  Charlestown)  5 

The  British  "took  Fort  Griswold  by  as- 
sault, and  after  the  garrison  had  sur- 
rendered, murdered  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  in  cold  blood."  6 

Then  as  another  writes  it: 

Capture  of  Fort  Griswold:  "Immediately 
all  resistance  ceased.  Irritated  by 
gallantry  which  should  have  caused  admir- 
ation, a British  officer  inquired  who 
commanded  the  fort.  ’I  did,"'  said  Colonel 
Ledyard,  ’but  you  do  now,’  and  presented 
him  his  sword.  He  seized  it,  and  with 
savage  cruelty  plunged  it  into  his  bosom. 

This  was  the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate 
massacre . Of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
composing  the  garrison,  all  but  forty  were 

1.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes,  p.  20 

2.  Ibid,  footnote  3. Ibid,  p.  25 

4.  Webster,  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Vol.  II,  1809 
Sec.  XV,  p.  131  5. Ibid,  p.  25 

6.  Goodrich,  First  Book  of  History,  1852,  p.  137 
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killed,  or  wounded.,  and  most  of  them  after 
resistance  had  ceased.  Seldom  has  the  gloiy 
of  victory  heen  tarnished  "by  such  de te stall e_ 

barbarity . " 

1 

The  same  author  continues  to  employ  harsh  words 

"Retaliation  for  the  car nay e at. Fort 
Griswold  might  have  been  justifi ed. " ^ 

The  same  event  described  by  another  historian  shows  the 
same  tendency: 

» . . but  they  took  the  fort  by  assault, 
and  slaughtered  the  garrison  after  they 
had  surrendered.  Colonel  Ledyard  was 
slain  with  his  own  sword.” 

3 

Wiley,  already  quoted,  continues  to  use  such  words  in 

his  descriptions: 

"During  this  year,  the  British  troops  and 
their  allies,  displayed  in  several  in- 
stances, a degree  of  barbarity  seldom  e- 
qualled  in  contests  between  civilized 
nations.  That  they  were  contending  a- 
gainst  revolted  subjects  seemed  to  re- 
lease them,  in  their  view,  from  all  re- 
gard to  the  common  usages  of  war.  The 
late  alliance  with  France,  the  hated 
rival  of  their  nation,  increased  their 
hostility.  Instead  of  striving  to  con- 
quer an  honorable  foe,  they  thirsted  as  for 
vengeance  on  a criminal  and  outlaw." 

4 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  early  writers,  such  as 
Wiley  and  Webster,  just  quoted,  use  the  harsh  words  as 
readily  as  some  of  the  later  ones.  When  one  constantly 

t 

reads  such  words  as  have  been  underlined,  he  can  not  but 
help  absorb  a spirit  of  dislike,  to  put  it  mildly,  for 
the  perpetrator  of  those  deeds.  The  Great  War  is  too 
near  for  many  to  forget  the  words  used  in  describing 
the  activities  of  the  Central  Powers.  Found  in  many 

1.  Wiley,  History  of  the  U.S.,  1825,  p.  236 

2.  Ibid,  p.  237  3.  Webster,  Elements  of  Useful 

Knowledge,  1809,  p . 53  4.  Wiley,  History  of 

the  U.S. , 1825,  p.  211 
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textbooks  are  such  words  and  phrases  as  "f right fulness? . 

"atrocities",  ’’every  sense  of  honor  and  decency  cas  o 

aside”,  ’’horrible  display  of  barbaric  warfare  followed”, 

"relentless  brutality”,  "innocent  victims",  "they 

1 

wrecked  a terrible  vengeance".  Dr.  Pierce  in  her  study 
of  textbooks  has  found  such  words  used  by  dozens  of 
authors . 

hot  only  do  "harsh"  words  inflame  the  reader’s  imagi- 
nation into  the  v/hite  heat  of  disgust,  but  likewise  help 
to  build  a spirit  of  dislike  toward  the  peoples  who  did 
such  "despicable  things".  Just  as  such  language  helped 
to  develop  racial  prejudice  and  promote  nationalism,  so 
in  like  manner,  albeit  more  insidious,  does  the  use  of 
propaganda  help  to  strengthen  nationalism.  To  be  sure, 
the  word  "propaganda”  is  all  inclusive  and  is  used  in 
many  forms.  As  it  is  used  in  this  paper  it  denotes  that 
which  tends  to  portray,  beyond  its  worth,  the  achievement, 
exploits,  and  activities  of  the  American  people  as  they 
are  set  forth  by  various  writers.  In  other  words,  it 
denotes  an  over-prai sing  of  the  bravery,  endeavors,  and 
actions  of  the  people  of  this  country  which  would  lead 
to  nationalistic  attitudes  and  the  idea  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  conquer  anyone  or  live  indepen- 
dently of  the  whole  world. 

Second  Group  - illustrating  propaganda 

When  the  emotions  are  stirred  the  clever  manipulator 
1.  Halle ck,  History  of  Our  Country,  1923,  pp . 504-9 


can  play  upon  them  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the  people 
believe  almost  anything  desired.  As  a matter  of  protec- 
tion there  must  not  he  any  brotherly  love  between  two 
countries,  many  assert.  In  order  to  build  up  an  oppo- 
site attitude  it  is  found  that  history  writers  often 
distort  the  account  of  an  event  to  make  it  appear  as 
though  the  Americans  were  always  in  the  right,  victorious, 
or  superior  to  their  opponents.  This  may  have  been  done 
unintentionally,  nevertheless  the  result  is  the  same. 

"Paul  Revere,  a noted  Boston  patriot,  was 
on  the  watch;  at  his  request  two  signal 
lanterns  flashed  the  news  abroad  from  the 
steeple  of  the  Old  North  Church,  - a 
church  still  standing,  - and  he  galloped 
through  the  country  giving  the  alarm.  . . 

But  the  whole  country  was  now  aroused. 

The  enraged  farmers  fired  at  the  British 
from  behind  every  wall,  bush,  and  tree. 

The  march  became  a retreat,  the  retreat 
something  like  a run.  When  the  ’regulars' 
got  back  to  Lexington,  where  Lord  Percy 
met  them  with  reinforcements,  they  dropped 
panting  on  the  ground,  'their  tongues 
hanging  out’  like  those  of  tired  dogs. 

From  Lexington  the’Ainute  men’  chased 
the  British  all  the  way  to  Charlestown. 

Nearly  three  hundred  of  the  ’red-coats’, 
as  the  Americans  nicknamed  the  English 
soldiers,  lay  dead  or  dying  on  the  road." 

1 

What  normal  person,  after  reading  such  an  account,  does 

not  feel  proud  of  the  prowess  of  our  minute  men  and  at 

the  same  time  smile  at  the  picture  of  Britain’s  mighty 

men  with  "their  tongues  hanging  out"?  The  next  two 

quotations  are  similar  in  effect. 

"The  issue  of  it  filled  the  English  of- 
ficers with  indignation;  they  could  not 
endure  that  an  undisciplined  multitude, 
that  a 'flock  of  Yankees’  as  they  con- 


1.  Montgomery,  American  History,  1899,  pp.  161-2 
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temptuously  named  the  Americans,  should 
have  forced  them  to  turn  their  hacks.” 

"Nineteen  minute  men  fell  and  the  remnant 
sprang  into  action.  Battle  Monument  no w 
stands  where  the  fifty  stood  against 
eight  hundred.” 

2 

The  following  excerpt  is  stirring  in  its  description. 

It  is  calculated  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  fact  that 

the  colonials,  though  smaller  in  numbers,  were  not  afraid 

to  face  the  regulars  of  a mighty  nation  and  could  at  the 

same  tine  take  care  of  themselves  when  the  occasion  arose. 

"General  Gage  saw  that  he  must  drive  the 
Americans  from  Bunker  Hill  or  they  would 
drive  him  out  of  Boston.  He  sent  Howe 
to  make  the  attack  with  three  thousand 
British  ’regulars’ . The  American  of- 
ficers ordered  their  men  to  wait  - they 
had  hut  little  powder  and  that  little  was 
very  precious.  The  v/ord  was:  ’Don’t  fire 
till  you  see  the  white  of  their  eyes.’ 

They  obeyed;  when  they  did  fire  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  was  terrible.  The  smoke 
lifted  and  there  lay  ’the  red-coats’ 
stretched  in  windrows  as  a mower  rakes 
his  hay."  "The  British  fell  back; 
rallied,  made  a second  attack  and  again 
fell  back.  A third  time  Howe  led  his  men  up 
the  hill.  This  time  he  was  successful. 

The  Americans  had  fired  their  last  round 
of  ammunition,  and  fighting  desperately 
with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets  - 
they  had  no  bayonets  - and  even  with 
clubs  and  stones,  they  slowly  retreated  - 
driven  back  not  because  they  had  been 
defeated,  but  because  they  no  longer 
had  the  means  to  continue  the  battle." 

3 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  quotation  states  the 
Americans  were  not  defeated  but  v/ere  "driven  back"  be- 


cause they  lacked  "the  means  to  continue  the  battle." 
Muzzey  and  others  have  the  same  idea  that  it  was 


1.  Webster,  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge,  1809,  p.  131 

2.  Long,  America,  A History  of  Our  Country,  1923,  p.  169 

3.  Montgomery,  American  History,  1899,  pp . 163-4 
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"virtually  an  inspiring  victory  for  the  Americans." 

Such  attempts  to  arouse  the  emotions  through  exploit- 
ing the  hardships  endured  and  the  heroic  exploits  per- 
formed hy  the  colonial  troops  are  well  used  by  various 
authors  to  foster  ha.treds  and  promulgate  sympathy  for 
the  colonies.  Barnes,  American  historian  ioi  gramme. r 
grades,  writes  a stirring  account  of  the  same  Battle 
that  arouses  the  feelings  to  a high  pitch: 

"On  came  the  British.  All  was  silent  "be- 
hind the  "breastworks.  A thousand _ eyes 
were  sighting  the  "barrels,  each  with  its 
man  picked  out.  A thousand  fingers 
pressed  the  firelocks  ready  to  pull  at 
the  word.  The  courage  shown  was  wonder- 
ful. ’Don’t  fire  until  you  see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes,’  said  the  American  com- 
mander . 

The  word  was  given,  ’Fire’.  ’ There 
were  a few  seconds  of  the  rattle  of 
musketry;  a cloud  of  smoke  floated 
"back;  powder  horns  were  lifted;  "bullets 
were  rammed  home.  This  was  inside  the 
works.  Outside,  lay  the  harvest  rows 
of  death.  The  advancing  line  had 
melted.  It  v/as  "broken  as  a wave  is 
broken  when  it  strikes  the  rocks. 

The  British  soldiers  who  had  come  on 
in  martial  pride  fell  back  in  terror. 

Again  urged  on,  threatened,  beaten 
with  swords,  the  British  formed  and 
charged.  Again  the  cool  marksmen  be- 
hind the  breastworks  sweat  them  out 
of  life." 

2 

Dr.  Pierce  points  out  that  Beard  and  Bagley  resort 

to  the  same  type  of  writing: 

"The  soldiers  were  in  rags  and  half- 
starved  all  the  time.  Half  went  with- 
out shoes  and  blankets,  and  seldom  did 
they  have  anything  but  the  coarsest 
food.  Lafayette,  the  young  Frenchman 
who  had  come  over  the  sea  to  dedicate 

1.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes,  p.  25 

2.  Ibid,  pp.  25-26,  Barnes,  American  History  for  Grammar 
Grades,  pp.  195-6 


himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
wrote  of  Valley  Forge:  ’The  unfor- 
tunate soldiers  were  in  want  of 
everything;  they  had  neither  coats, 
hats,  shirts  nor  shoes;  their  feet 
and  legs  froze  until  they  became 
black  . . . The  army  frequently  re- 
mained whole  days  without  provisions 
and  the  patient  endurance  of  both  of- 
ficers and  men  were  a miracle.’  An 
undying  faith  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause  and  in  the  wisdom  and  ability 
of  Washington  kept  the  remnants  of  an 
army  together." 

1 

This,  as  an  account,  is  propaganda  well  qualified 
to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  colonists  and,  as  a reaction, 
hatred  towards  the  British  for  forcing  Washington’s  army 
to  such  straits.  These  illustrations  likewise  emphasize 
the  attitude  of  pride  in  accomplishment.  "Battle  Monu- 
ment now  stands  where  the  fifty  stood  against  eight 

hundred"  has  little  else  to  its  credit  than  to  point  out 
2 

what  a great  achievement  the  colonists  performed. 

At  the  outset  of  the  War  of  1812,  Henry  Clay  of 

Kentucky  used  propaganda  to  such  an  extent  that  he  and 

his  fellows  were  able  to  force  war  upon  this  country 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  divided  in  its  opinion. 

Beard  and  Bagley  write: 

"They  moved  the  east  by  describing 
the  ruin  of  commerce;  they  excited 
the  west  by  promising  the  conquest 
of  Canada  - and  more  land." 

3 

Tryon  and  Lingley  go  into  more  detail  when  they  state: 

"On  to  Canada’.  The  war  hawks  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
could  invade  Canada  and  wrench  from 
England  her  one  remaining  great 
colony  in  America.  Clay  went  so  far 

1.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes,  p.  26,  Beard  and  Bagley,  pp. 
153-4  2.  Long,  America,  A History  of  Our  Country, 

192. , p.  169  3.  Beard  and  Bagley,  Historv  of 

American  People , 1922,  p.  235 


as  to  declare  that  the  Kentucky 
militia  would  "be  able  to  take  Canada 
alone . Hence  they  raised  the  cry 
'On  to  Canada.'" 

1 

"Lend"  has  always  "been  an  "open  sesame"  to  the  American 
mind.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  War  Hawks 
were  able  to  sway  the  group,  particularly  since  the 
Westerners  were  continually  threatened  "by  "Indian  mas- 
sacres, supposed  to  he  inspired  hy  British  fur-trading 
interests . " 

2 

To  these  appeals  such  thoughts  as  the  following 
were  added: 

"Once  impressed,  these  men  were 
cruelly  treated  and  were  generally 
not  allowed  to  return  to  America." 

3 

Concerning  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard  we 
read : 

"Such  a wanton  insult  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag  had  not  occurred  since  the 
nation  was  founded"  4 and  was  "an 
indignity  no  respectable  nation 
could  endure . " 5 

It  does  not  take  many  such  sayings  to  arouse  the 
emotions  to  a great  desire  for  retaliation.  In  describ- 
ing the  various  engagements  "most  textbook  writers  in- 
dulge in  glorifying  our  heroes,  in  condemning  the  tac- 
tics of  war  employed  by  the  enemy  and  in  proclaiming 
our  superiority  as  fighters  although  greatly  out- 
classed in  material  resources." 

6 


"But  though  we  were  beaten  on  land, 
we  were  wonderfully  victorious  at  sea. 
England  had  been  in  the  habit  of  treat- 
1.  Tryon  and  Lingley,  The  American  People  and  Nation, 
p.  279  2.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes,  p.  35 

3.  Tryon  and  Lingley,  The  American  People  and  Nation, 
p.  274  4.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes,  p.  37  (Elson) 

5.  Ibid,  p.  35  6.  Ibid,  pp.  36-37 
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ing  America  as  though  she  owned  the 
ocean  from  shore  to  shore.  She  had 
a magnificent  navy  of  a thousand  war- 
ships. We  had  twelve.  One  of  our 
tv/elve  was  the  Constitution,  Captain 
Isaac  Hull  - and  certainly  a "braver 
officer  never  trod  a ship’s  deck. 

While  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Captain  Hull  fell  in  with  the 
British  man-of-war  Guerriere.  The 
fight  "began  (August  19,  1812)  without 
delay,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the 
Guerriere  surrendered,  a shattered, 
helpless  sinking  wreck.  The  London 
Times  said,  ’Never  "before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  did  an  English 
frigate  haul  dov/n  her  colors  to  an 
American’ ; but  before  the  war  was 
over,  England  had  practised  hauling 
down  her  flag  to  Americans  so  much 
that  it  had  ceased  to  excite  surprise. 

Out  of  fifteen  such  battles,  v/e  won 
tv/elve.  Captain  Hull  brought  his 
prisoners  to  Boston.  The  Constitu- 
tion, almost  unhurt,  and  henceforth 
known  as  Old  Ironsides,  was  hailed 
with  ringing  cheers.  Hull  and  his 
brave  officers  were  feasted  in 
Faneuil  Hall;  Congress  voted  him  a 
gold  medal  for  the  victory,  and  gave 
his  men  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
prize  money.” 

1 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  description  bears  out 

Dr.  Pierce’s  assertion: 

The  Guerriere.  ”A1 though  she  carried 
a few  more  guns  than  her  antagonist, 
yet  the  immense  disparity  of  effect 
clearly  demonstrated  the  superior 
skill  of  the  American  seamen.” 

2 

And  again: 


"In  general,  in  the  discussions  re- 
lating to  battles  of  the  v/ar,  the 
success  of  American  arms  is  not 
modestly  concealed.  Perry’s  vic- 
tory on  Lake  Erie  was  ’a  terrific 
fight’  . . .'abounding  in  heroic 
incidents,’  (Long  p.  264)  a battle 
which  brought  about  the  only  re- 

. Montgomery,  American  History,  1899,  pp.  218-9 

. -Viley,  History  of  the  United  States,  1825,  p.  286 
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corded  surrender  of  a British 
squadron. ” 

1 

Long  continues: 

Then  in  1814  MacDonough  ’duplicated 
Perry’s  glorious  feat  on  Lake  Erie’, 
the  pupil  is  told,  when  ’with  a few 
gunboats  hastily  "built  he  gave 
battle,  and  after  five  hours  of  fight- 
ing destroyed  or  captured  the  whole 
British  squadron.’ ,T 

2 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  the  one-sided  view- 


point is  apparent;  no  thought  that  the  British  might 
have  been  better  ’’shots”  than  the  Americans  or  that  they 


even  had  any  human  feeling  at  all.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  thet  England  was  engaged  elsewhere  so  that 
only  a portion  of  her  military  forces  could  be  used. 


It  is  propaganda  with  a decided  nationalisti c trend 
that  appears  in  these  accounts.  Ilad  it  not  been  for 


this  propaganda  many  historians  declare  that  the  7/ar  of 
1812  would  never  have  been  fought. 


Illustrating  the  same  idea,  the  quotations  that 
follow  show  how  the  Spani sh -American  war  incidents  were 
played  up. 

’’Stories  of  .Veyler’s  ferocity  and 
inhuman  treatment  of  non-combatants 
were  spread  abroad  by  the  American 
newspapers . ” 

3 

”A  committee  was  sent  to  find  out 
what  caused  the  explosion  (of  the 
Maine).  When  the  committee  reported 
that  a mine  had  been  put  under  the 
Maine  and  exploded,  the  people  called 
for  war.  Nobody  was  in  a mood  to 
place  much  reliance  on  the  report  of  a 
Spanish  committee  which  claimed  that 
powder  in  the  ship  had  exploded  and 

1.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes,  p.  38 

2.  Ibid,  p.  39 

• . Cornish  and  Hughe s , History  of  United  States,  1929 
p . 471 
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caused  the  accident.” 

1 

And  so  it  runs’.  It  seems  to  he  that  when  propaganda 
is  used  in  the  nationalistic  sense  the  enemy  is  the 
recipient  of  a devastating  broadside  of  verbal  utter- 
ances misrepresenting  the  true  facts,  while  at  the  same 
time  our  ’’own  side”  is  glorified  all  out  of  proportion 
to  its  real  worth.  There  is  hardly  a lower  grade  text- 
book which  is  devoid  of  this  type  of  writing.  What  a 
pity’.  It  is  the  psychologist  who  states  that  attitudes 
are  formed  in  the  lower  grades.  If  so,  what  sort  of 
attitudes  will  be  gained  from  such  writings  as  have  been 
quoted?  To  be  sure,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  sort 
of  heroworship-producing  literature  for  the  youth,  but 
why  distort  it  with  statements  so  far  beyond  the  real 
facts . 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Great  War  the  reader  of  history 
will  notice  a tendency  on  the  part  of  history  writers  to 
portray  the  bitter  feelings  that  Americans  held  towards 
the  English.  Even  at  the  outset  (1914-1917)  rumblings 
were  heard  against  England* s mail  seizures  and  other  like 
practises.  Dr.  Pierce  clearly  shows  the  contrast  of  at- 
titudes when  she  states: 

"England  as  an  ally  in  the  World  War 
naturally  is  accorded  nothing  but 
praise.  Even  in  the  events  preceding 
our  entrance  into  the  war,  when  occa- 
sions for  controversy  regarding 
neutral  trade  are  discussed,  it  is 
made  clear  that  England  destroyed 
no  American  lives  in  enforcing  her 


1.  Tryon  and  Lingley,  The  American  People,  1927, 
pp.  579-80 
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■blockade  of  Germany.  Here  is  made  a 
sharp  distinction  "between  German  and 
English  practises.  Whereas  Germany 
is  charged  with  committing  offenses 
of  the  most  hideous  character  in 
her  submarine  campaign,  England  is 
exonerated  in  her  conduct  of  the 
blockade.  In  the  war,  the  British 
soldiers  are  said  to  have  been 
courageous  and  daring,  evincing 
a fine  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
their  allies  in  arms." 

1 

To  show  the  type  of  propaganda  that  is  common  in 

describing  the  German  activities,  the  following  quotations 

are  offered  from  HalleckTs  History  of  Our  Country. 

"Early  German  successes  made  some  of 
the  German  writers  overbold,  and  their 
writings  boasted  of  how  Germany  as  a. 
victorious  nation  planned  to  rule  the 
world.  In  this  plan  the  small  nations 
were  to  have  no  place.  . . The  German 
Emperor  went  so  far  as  to  assure  the 
American  Ambassador  that  ’after  the  war 
I shall  stand  no  nonsense  from  the 
United  States*.  . . . Frequent  attempts 

were  made  by  German  agents  in  the  United 
States  to  blow  up  munition  plants,  to 
bomb  outgoing  ships,  destroy  bridges, 
and  commit  other  outrages." 

2 

"The  greatest  crime  of  the  war  of  such 
a nature  was  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania, May  7,  1915  . . . This  tragedy 
shocked  all  the  world  except  Germany 
and  her  allies.  The  German  commander 
of  the  submarine  that  sunk  the  Lusi - 
tania  was  highly  honored." 

3 

The  result  of  such  utterances,  and  many  more  that  might 
be  quoted  in  like  vein,  can  mean  only  one  thing  - hatred 
for  the  Germans.  Alongside  these,  Dr.  Pierce  states 
thereare  to  be  found  many  writers  who  claim  that  "’the 
spirit  of  justice’  led  us  to  embark  upon  a ’great  Ameri- 

1.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes,  p.  46 

2.  Halleck’s  History  of  Our  Country,  192i,  p.  507 

3.  Ibid,  p.  508 


can  crusade’ , for  in  it  ’we  were  truly  battling  ior 

the  cause  of  humanity’ ”,  and  then  shows  how  these 

1 

authors  praise  the  American  soldier;  a clear  case  of 
propaganda,  forcing  the  reader  to  hut  one  conclusion: 
animosity  towards  the  Germans. 

Third  Group  - suppressed  facts  pertaining  to  causes  which 
lead  to  war. 

Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  rational  judgment  as 

inadequate  information.  If  the  causes  of  an  event  are 

not  completely  given,  or  are  written  so  that  a cloudy 

opinion  is  formed,  the  result  is  a confusion  of  mind 

and  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  real  issue.  This 

statement  is  self-evident.  Therefore,  if  the  historian 

or  propagandist  wishes  certain  opinions  to  he  formed, 

he  has  only  to  omit  certain  facts,  stress  others  out  of 

proportion  to  their  worth,  and  throw  in  a few  highly 

descriptive  words,  to  accomplish  his  desired  result. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  causes  of  the  War  of  1812 

will  he  given  as  written  hy  different  authors.  Many  of 

the  American  textbook  writers  have  written  so  that  the 

events  of  the  War  of  1812  appear  to  form  a glorious 

conflict,  with  the  Americans  victorious,  in  a cause 

avenging  the  wrongs  of  impressed  seamen  and  insults  to 

the  flag.  No  mention  is  made,  hy  them,  of  the  fact  that 

England  was  engaged  in  a struggle  to  save  Europe  from  a 

despot  , or  that,  shortly  after  the  beginning,  England’s 
2 

1.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes,  p.  65 

2.  The  Story  of  Canada,  Bourinot,  1896,  p.  316 


greater  navy  drove  the  Americans  off  the  seas.  But, 

1 

instead,  it  was  stated  that  England’s  hah it  of  hauling 

down  her  flag  to  American  frigates  ceased  to  excite 

comment.  Recent  discoveries  and  interpretations  have 
2 

proven  that  the  land  engagements  were  a notorious  fail- 
ure Because  of  poor  management,  hut  only  recent  writers 
ever  make  mention  of  such  a sad  lack  of  generalship  on 
the  part  of  the  American  leaders.  Most  of  Montgomery’s 
descriptions  glorify  the  American  seamen  hut  he  says 
very  little  about  the  land  engagements.  Thus  one  is 
led  to  think  that  the  War  of  1812  was  largely  fought 
on  the  sea  and  that  the  United  States  overwhelmingly 
defeated  the  British. 

Further  examples  will  he  given  showing  the  causes 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  as  cited  hy  two  historians 
and  two  anti-war  writers.  Of  the  two  historians,  one, 
David  H.  Montgomery,  (Leading  Facts  of  American  History, 
1899)  has  been  chosen  because  of  his  popularity  and 
nearness  to  the  event,  and  the  other,  David  S.  Uuzzey, 
(History  of  the  American  People,  1929)  because  of  his 
reputation  and  distance  from  the  war,  with  the  recent 
discoveries  and  interpre tations  at  his  command.  The 
other  two  books  used  were  written  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  war.  They  are  Causes  of  War  and  the  Hew 
Revolution  by  Tell  A.  Turner,  1927,  and  The  War  Myth 
in  United  States  History  by  C.  H.  Hamlin,  1927. 

1.  Harlow,  Growth  of  the  United  States,  p.  291,  1925 

2.  Montgomery,  Leading  Facts  in  America  History, 

1899,  p.  219 
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1.  Spain’s  oppression  of  Cuba  caused  greao  dis- 
content. p.  288 

2.  Revolt  in  Cuba.  p.  388 

3.  Destruction  of  American  property.  P*  - - r?c 

4.  Cruelty  of  Gen.  Weyler  towards  Cubans,  p.  ■ ^ 

5.  Destruction  of  Maine,  p.  309 

6.  Spain’s  refusal  to  grant  our  demands  to  give 
Cuba  independence,  p.  390 

1 

Contrast  this  list  with  the  following  from  the  pen  o,  a 
man  who  desires  that  war  shall  be  no  more. 

1.  Chaotic  conditions  in  Cuba.  Abuse  of  its 
citizens  by  Spain. 

2.  Anticuated  and  inhuman  Spanish  government. 

3.  Maltreatment  of  United  States  citizens  doing 
business  on  the  island. 

4.  Disturbance  of  trade  between  the  united  otates 
and  the  island. 

5.  Agitation  for  Cuban  independence  by  organized 
societies  of  United  States  citizens  and  Cubans 
both  in  the  States  and  on  the  island. 

6.  Elowing  up  of  the  Battleship  Maine,  which  pre- 
cipitated the  conflict. 

2 

The  next  list  is  taken  from  the  most  recently  published 
book  of  the  four  under  discussion. 

1.  Revolution  in  Cuba  because  of  injustice  and 
cruelty,  p.  505 

2.  Reconcentration  camps  and  Gen.  Weyler’s  cruelty, 
p . 505 

3.  U.  S.  naturalized  Cubans  aided  Revolutionists, 
p . 505 

4.  American  interests  in  Cuba  suffered,  p.  505 

5.  Americans  injured  and  imprisoned,  p.  506 

6.  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  criticized 
President  McKinley  in  a letter  unfortunately 
made  public,  p.  506 

7.  Spain’s  refusal  to  grant  our  requests  in  regard 
to  Cuba.  p.  507 

8.  Probability  of  Spain’s  connection  with  loss  of 
the  Battleship  Maine,  p.  507 

9.  Our  yellow  journals,  p.  507 

3 

The  last  list  is  gathered  from  a publication  sponsored 
in  part  by  the  Association  to  Abolish  War. 

1.  Commerce  with  United  States  interfered  with  - 

tariff  closed  United  States  to  Cuban  sugar,  p.  64 

1 . Montgomery,  Leading  Facts,  1899,  pp.  388-90 

2.  Turner,  Causes  of  War,  1927,  p.  112 
2.Muzzey,  The  American  People,  1929,  pp.  505-7 
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2.  Spain  'blamed  for  this  by  Cubans . p.  64 

3.  Warfare  in  Cuba  resulted,  p.  64 

4.  Weyler’s  cruelties  and  concentration  camps 
■op . 64-5 

5.  Spain  refused  our  demands , saying . she  was  no 
worse  than  we  had  been  in  the  Civil  War  . 

pp . 65-6  . 

6.  Yellow  journalism  - Hearst  preached  inter- 
vention. pp.  66-7 

7.  Spain’s  offer  of  autonomy  came  too ^ late  - 
independence  wanted  by  Cubans,  p.  - 

8.  Private  letter  of  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington  criticizing  McKinley  - jingo  press 
used  it . p . 69 

9.  Maine  - no  one  now  believes  Spain  blew  it  up, 
probably  rebels  in  Cuba,  to  secure  intervention 
by  United  States,  pp.  69-70 

10.  Congress  wanted  war  - McKinley  opposed  but  feared 
party  rupture,  pp.70-1 

11.  Minister  Woodford’s  repeated  messages  that  Spain 
would  meet  the  demands  of  the  United  States  were 
ignored  by  State  Department,  pp.  72-3 

12.  Jingo  press  responsible,  p.  73 

1 

At  first  glance  one  might  consider  that  these  four 
authors  were  in  agreement.  Closer  scrutiny,  however, 
reveals  differences  in  shades  of  meaning  in  their  listed 
causes  as  well  as  a difference  in  the  number  of  causes. 
Montgomery  and  Hamlin  state  that  Spain  refused  to  meet 
the  American  demands.  Neither  Montgomery  nor  Turner 
speaks  of  (Ten.  Weyler’s  concentration  camps,  but  do 
mention  cruelty.  On  the  other  hand,  Muzzey  and  Hamlin 
alone  emphasize  the  Spanish  minister’s  letter  criticizing 
President  McKinley.  Turner  and  1 uzzey  refer  to  the  (U.S.) 
naturalized  Cubans  aiding  the  revolutionists  in  Cuba, 
while  no  mention  of  this  is  made  by  Montgomery  and  Hamlin. 
The  part  played  by  the  yellow  press  and  jingo  press  in 
forcing  war  is  mentioned  only  by  Muzzey  and  Hamlin. 
McKinley’s  apparent  holdting  back  because,  as  Hamlin 


1 .Hamlin,  The  War  Myth  in  United  States  History,  1927 
pp.  64-73 
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suggests,  he  feared  a.  party  rupture,  w as  not  generally 
known,  at  least  it  was  not  stated  ty  the  historians,  re- 
sulting in  an  altogether  different  opinion  of  President 
McKinley  himself. 

Prof.  Hamlin  is  the  only  one  who  calls  attention  to 
Minister  //oodford’s  repeated  attempts  to  have  the 
United  States  government  delay  the  declaration  of  war 
in  order  to  allow  Spain  time  to  meet  our  demands.  He  u. 
some  of  these  facts  been  given  publicity,  public  opinion 
would  have  been  different.  Instead,  wewere  told  that 
Spain  refused  to  meet  our  demands  and  much  feeling  was 
aroused.  It  is  such  incidents  as  these,  one  fact  sup- 
pressed and  another  over-eraphasi zed , that  bewilder  the 
public  and  leave  them  a prey  to  the  propagandist. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  comparison  that  these 
four  authors  are  not  in  entire  agreement  ©s  to  what  con- 
stitute the  causes  of  the  Spanish -American  war.  The 
varied  length  of  their  respective  lists  indicates  one 
of  two  things:  either  they  werejnot  informed  or  they  have 
suppressed  certain  facts.  The  reader  gathers  the  same 
impression  in  either  case.  A study  of  the  two  anti-war 
writers  reveals  that  Hamlin  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most 
radical  in  his  pronouncements . His  book  might  be  classed 
as  out  and  out  propaganda  for  the  abolition  of  war.  A 
study  of  the  two  histories  shows  such  a difference  in 
expressing  the  events  leading  up  to  war  that  the  reader 
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EHGLISH  A1TD  CANADIAN  VERSIONS 

In  order  to  show  the  Canadian  and  English  viewpoint, 
extracts  have  "been  taken  from  some  of  their  textbooks. 

The  quotations  selected  not  only  relate  to  events  .^ell- 
known  to  the  historians,  hut  are  necessarily  limited  to 
the  events  over  which  the  two  countries  came  into  con- 
flict; namely,  the  American  Revolution  for  Independence 

and  the  War  of  1812. 

,TThe  cause  of  the  war  (Revolutionary 
War)  must  he  sought  alike  in  the 
folly  of  the  British  government  and 
in  the  impatience  of  the  American 
colonists.  George  III,  although 
honest  and  eager  to  do  what  was  best 
for  the  empire,  was  yet  short-sighted 
and  obstinate.  To  make  matters  worse, 
he  was  surrounded  by  ministers  who  were  too 
weak  to  oppose  him  when  he  was  wrong.  The 
colonists  were  first  irritated  by  restric- 
tions placed  upon  their  trade  with  foreign 
countries  ...  It  was  at  this  point  that 
Great  Britain  decided  to  tax  the  colonies 
in  order  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  late  war.  The  colonists  protested.  . 
Unfortunately , light  duties  were  placed 
upon  tea  and  a few  other  articles.  Then 
followed  the  riot.  . . The  outbreak  of 
the  war  was  not  long  delayed.  In  a skir- 
mish at  Lexington  began  the  struggle  which  • 
ended  in  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of 
thirteen  of  her  American  colonies." 

1 

Thus  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  are  set  forth 

by  a Canadian  historian.  It  seems  a mild  and  sane  ac- 

1.  The  Ontario  Public  School  History  of  Canada,  Authori- 
zed by  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  The  Mac 
Millan  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  1910,  pp.  111-3 
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count , devoid,  of  emotional  propaganda.  No  words  are 
used  which  would  stir  up  animosity  towards  the  colonists 
and  there  is  no  apparent  attempt  to  put  Britain  always 
in  the  right. 

»»0n  the  east  coast  of  North  America  lay 
the  English  colonies  which  had  been 
founded,  all  except  one,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  Colonies  had  always  been 
restive  under  the  control  which  the  mother- 
country  then  claimed,  to  exercise;  but  so 
long  as  their  French  neighbors  were  ready 
to  pounce  upon  them  from  Canada  to  the 
north,  and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
west,  they  felt  the  need  of  British  pro- 
tection, and  did  not  openly  rebel.  Now 
that  the  French  were  gone , there  was 
nothing  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  revolt; 
and  they  refused  to  pay  a tax  which  the 
British  government  laid  upon  them  as 
their  share  in  the  cost  of  the  war.  When 
England  prepared  to  use  force,  they  re- 
plied by  taking  up  arms,  and  so  the  war 
began.  France  and  other  countries  helped 
them  by  blocking  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic;  and  in  1783  they  gained  their 
independence . In  this  way  the  English 
conquest  of  Canada  led  to  the  birth  of  a 
new  nation,  the  United  States  of  America." 

1 

This  account  seems  to  bear  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Many  of  the  causes  known  to  Americans  are  left  out  and 
emphasis  is  put  upon  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  driving 
out  of  the  French  as  the  reason  for  the  colonies  revolt- 
ing. 


"As  a colony  grows  strong  a feeling  of 
independence  is  sure  to  manifest  itself. 

The  older  land  is  apt  to  patronize  the 
new  . . undoubtedly  . . the  ties  binding 
. . mother  country  v/ould  not  have  been 
severed  so  soon  . . had  it  not  been  for 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  on  the 
part  of  Britain." 

2 

1.  England  and  the  Empire,  1920,  First  Edition,  Field, 
p . 14 

2.  Short  History  of  the  Canadian  People,  Bryce,  1914, 
pp.  174-5 
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In  this  brief  resume,  the  writer  criticizes  Britain  for 

lier  atti "tilde  "towards  "the  colonies. 

it  The  stamp  act  was  in  itself  an 
equitable  measure,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  he  exclusively  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves; but  its  enactment  was  most 
unfortunate  at  a time  when  the  in- 
fluential classes  in  Hew  England 
were  deeply  irritated  at  the  en- 
forcement of  a policy  which  was  to 
stop  the  illicit  trade  from  which 
they  had  so  largely  profited  in 
the  past.” 

1 

How  many  Americans  ever  knew  that  England  intended  ’’the 
proceeds”  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies,  as  this  author 
relates?  Again,  do  American  textbooks  portray  hew  Eng- 
landers as  engaging  in  ’’illicit  trade"? 

"On  the  17th  of  June  the  Eritish  array 
strove  to  dislodge  the  colonial  forces 
from  Bunker’s  Hill,  a rising  ground 
in  Charlestown,  a suburb  of  Boston. 

The  ’rustic’  irregulars  made  so  bold  a 
stand,  and  did  so  well,  that,  though 
compelled  to  retire,  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  trial  of  strength." 

£ 

How  often  do  readers  of  American  history  textbooks  find 

praise  for  an  enemy’ s prowess? 

"The  causes  of  the  war  of  1812-15 
must  be  sought  in  the  M story  of 
Europe  and  the  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  for 
several  decades  before  it  actually 
broke  out.  Great  Britain  was  en- 
gaged in  a supreme  struggle  not  only 
for  national  existence  but  even  for 
the  liberties  of  Europe." 

3 

Here  a decided  world  outlook  is  given.  In  American 
histories  that  emphasis  is  often  lacking. 


1.  Canada  under  British  Rule,  Bourinot,  1909,  p.  57 

2.  Short  History  of  the  Canadian  People,  Bryce,  191^-, 
pp.  183-4 

3.  Canada  under  British  Rule,  Bourinot,  1909,  p.  103 
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"On  the  22nd  of  June,  1807,  I” . .3. 

Leopard,  of  seventy-four  guns,  cruising 
off  Virginia,  made  formal  requisition 
upon  the  U.3.  frigate  Chesapeake  to 
deliver  up  deserters  known  to  be  ^ 
aboard  her.  The  American  Commander^ 
denied  having  any  deserters,  when  the 
Leopard  opened  fire,  killed  three  men, 
wounded  eighteen,  and  having  hoarded 
the  disabled  ship  took  off  the  cul- 
prits. Even  according  to  British  doc- 
trine this  was  an  outrage." 

1 

Here,  again,  we  have  an  admission  of  wrong  doing. 

"In  the  /Vest  there  had  been  for  years 
an  intense  feeling  against  England  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  after  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  1783 
the  English  government  continued  to 
occupy  the  //e stern  posts  . . but 
probably  also  with  the  view  of  keep- 
ing control  of  the  fur  trade." 

2 

The  author  of  this  quotation  recognizes  the  natural 

American  sentiment  against  Great  Britain,  but  does  so 

without  apparent  resentment. 

"The  Southern  leaders,  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina, 
were  most  inimical  to  England,  and 
succeeded  in  forcing  Madison  to  agree 
to  a declaration  of  war,  as  a condi- 
tion to  his  re-election  to  the  presi- 
dency." 

3 

American  writers  declare  that  Clay’s  war  cry  was  "More 
land  - on  to  Canada".  This  version  points  to  a politi- 
cal bargain. 

"England  and  America  have  often  quarrelled 
since  the  »Var  of  Independence  made  the 
United  States  ©separate  nation  in  1783; 
but  only  once  have  the  two  countries 
come  to  blows.  This  was  in  1812-14,  more 
than  a century  ago,  towards  the  end  of  the 
long  struggle  with  Napoleon.  At  that  time 
a bitter  feeling  still  remained,  and  a 

1.  Short  History  of  the  Canadian  Eeople,  Bryce,  p.  266 

2.  The  Story  of  Canada,  Bourinot,  1896,  p.  319 

3.  Ibid 
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ouarrel  about  the  rights  o~  American  snip 
pin*,  on  the  high  seas  led  to  war.  The  war 
itself  had  no  direct  results,  and  the  dis- 
pute came  to  a natural  end  when  Napoleon 
fell,  and  the  English  navy  ceased  to  inter- 
fere with  neutral  vessels.  But  for  all 
that,  the  conflict  of  1812-14  was  a land- 
mark in  American  history.  It  showed 
Europe  that  the  young  Republic  was  a force 
to  he  reckoned  with;  and  after  1315,  when 
the  return  of  peace  unblocked  the  seaways, 
American  commerce  sprang  forward  hy  leaps 
and  hounds . 11 

1 

This  author  treats  the  ’.Var  of  1812-14  as  a side  issue, 
a necessary  nuisance,  hut  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
"young  Republic"  credit  for  making  itself  felt  in  the 
world.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  "play  up" 
England’s  victories  as  the  American  textbooks  emphasize 

the  American  victories. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  unfortunate 
War  of  1812  the  United  States  em- 
braced an  immense  territory  . . . 

The  principal  causes  of  the  war  are 
quite  intelligible  to  the  historical 
student.  Ore at  Britain  was  engaged 
in  a great  conflict  not  only  for  her 
own  national  security  but  also  for 
the  integrity  of  Europe,  then  domi- 
nated by  the  insatiable  ambition  of 
Bonaparte.  . . To  ensure  her  mari- 
time supremacy,  she  found  it  necessary, 

. . . to  seize  and  condemn  neutral 

American  vessels  . . . But  such  an 
interruption  of  a commerce,  . . at  a 
great  profit  by  American  merchants, 
was  by  no  means  so  serious  an  affair 
as  the  stoppage  of  American  vessels 
on  the  high  seas,  and  the  forcible 
abduction  and  impressment,  by  British 
naval  officers,  of  sailors  who  were 
claimed  as  British  subjects,  even  when 
they  had  been  naturalized  in  the 
United  States.  To  such  an  extent  did 
Great  Britain  assert  her  pretensions, 
that  one  of  her  frigates,  the  Leopard, 


1 .England  and  the  Empire,  1920,  Field,  First  Edition, 
p . 244 








actually  fired  into  the  Ameri can 
cruiser  Chesapeake,  . . and  made 

prisoners  of  several  men  . . a 

national  outrage  for  which  Great 
Britain  subsequently  made  an  apology." 

This  author  draws  attention  to  Britain’s  European  strug- 
gles while  engaged  with  America  in  1812-14.  Very  few 
American  textbooks  bring  out  this  point.  Again,  there 
is  a recognition  of  Britain’s  error  and  subsequent  apology • 

"All  the  successes  of  the  -Vest,  how- 
ever, were  now  rendered  worthless  by 
the  unfortunate  defeat  at  Put-in  Bay 
on  Lake  Erie  of  the  English  flotilla 
under  Captain  Barclay,  by  Commodore 
Perry,  who  had  command  of  a large  num- 
ber of  vessels,  with  a superior  arma- 
ment and  equipment." 

2 

This  account  emphasizes  the  superior  equipment  of  the 

American  forces  - without  excuse. 

"Commodore  Perry  had  ten  ships  in 
harbour,  but  they  could  not  pass 
the  bar  with  their  guns  aboard. 

Captain  Barclay,  the  British  commander, 
knew  this,  and  lay  with  his  fleet 
near  by.  A gale  having  scattered 
the  British  fleet,  Perry  escaped  and 
loaded  his  ships  with  their  guns 
from  lighters  outside  the  bar.  On 
the  tenth  of  September,  1813,  the 
squadron  met  at  Put -in  Bey,  Barclay 
v/ith  six  ships,  and  tv/o -thirds  the 
number  of  men  of  his  opponent.  At 
first  the  British  had  the  advantage , 

Perry’s  flagship  having  struck  her 
flag.  The  wind  shifted  and  the  for- 
tune of  battle  changed."  The  author 
follows  with  several  paragraphs  of 
praise  for  the  British  men  and  ends 
with:  "The  whole  squadron  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  Perry." 

3 

This  writer  gives  equal  praise  and  recognition  to  both 
sides.  This  account  is  interesting  because  of  its 

1.  The  Story  of  Canada,  Bourinot,  1896,  p.  280 

2.  The  Story  of  Canada,  Bourinot,  1896,  p,  327 

3.  Short  History  of  the  Canadian  People,  Bryce,  p.  275 
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fuller  details. 

"When  September  arrived,  e sncll, 
though  all-important,  British  fleet 
on  Lake  Erie,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Barclay,  sustained  a ± a tal 
defeat  at  Put -in  Bay,  and  the  United 
States  vessels  under  Commodore  Perry 
held  full  control  of  Lake  Erie."^ 

Ho  additions  or  embellishments  have  beeu  fiver  this 

account;  it  is  a simple  statement  of  hare  facts. 

"During  this  period  the  foundations 
of  another  colony  were  laid  in  the 
far  West.  For  a time  the  outlook 
in  the  western  land  was  darkened  by 
the  danger  of  war  over  a boundary 
dispute . For  years  the  forty -ninth 
parallel  had  been  regarded  as  the 
boundary  line  across  the  western 
half  of  the  continent.  The  question, 
however,  was  still  an  open  one. 

Gradually  the  people  of  the  United 
States  began  to  claim  all  the  Pacific 
coast -line  up  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Alaska,  which  then  belonged  to 
Russia.  'Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight,' 
was  the  cry  of  the  claimants.  Fortu- 
nately it  proved  to  be  neither  'fifty- 
four  forty'  nor  'fight'.  By  the 
Oregon  Treaty,  134-6,  the  forty -ninth 
parallel  became  the  permanent  boundary 
line . " 

2 

Ho  statements  appear  in  this  narration  glorifying  or 

denouncing  either  side. 

"The  Germans  openly  avowed  their  purpose 
of  closing  the  seas  to  the  world,  and  their 
real  reason  was  that  they  had  failed  both 
by  sea  and  by  land  in  1916.  But  these  new 
measures  brought  the  United  States  into 
the  war.  'The  present  German  warfare,' 
said  the  President  in  his  war  message  to 
Congress  in  April  1917,  'is  warfare  against 
mankind' ; and  he  exposed  the  treacherous 
plots  of  Germany  in  America  itself  against 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Republic." 

3 

1.  Canada  under  British  Rule,  Bourinot,  1909,  p.HG 

2.  Public  School  History  of  Canada,  1910,  p.  204 

3.  England  and  the  Empire,  1920,  Field,  First  Edition 
pp.  290-91 
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A dispassionate  account;  yet  if  anyone  had  cause  to 
use  propaganda  against  the  Germans  it  seems  as  though 
the  British  had.  This  Brief  account  is  given,  while 
in  American  textbooks  such  incidents  receive  much  more 
space.  One  might  comment  that  it  is  too  short  and  de- 
void of  much  that  should  have  "been  included. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  Brevity  of  the  des- 
cription of  events  concerning  America -Canada  or  Ameriea- 
British  conflicts.  They  seem  on  the  whole  to  Be  "long" 
on  causes  and  "short11  on  the  event  itsel  • He  t ...  e 1. 
Surely  one  would  not  expect  anything  else.  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  these  authors  are  exceptionally  fair 
in  their  dealings  with  American  conflicts  and  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view.  The  harsh  attitudes  seem  to  have 
Been  omitted  and  credit  given  where  credit  was  due. 

Both  in  the  words  used  and  the  tone  of  the  description 
does  one  read  an  attempt  to  Be  fair  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  In  passing,  has  this  always  Been  true  of  the 
American  historians?  It  is  left  to  the  reader  to 
compare  and  satisfy  himself  upon  this  question,  it 
not  Being  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  definite 
comparison  Between  American  and  foreign  textbooks. 

CONTEMPORARY  WI T NESSES 

Captain  Basil  Hall  in  1804  was  a midi^sipman  on  the 
British  man-of-war  leander  that  stopped  an  American 
ship  to  "impress"  sailors.  The  Captain  admitted  that 
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the  English  method  was  in  error.  To  quote: 

nBut  at  the  time  I speak  of,  and  on 
"board  our  good  old  ship  the  Leandei  , 
whose  name,  I was  grieved,  "but  not 
surprised,  to  find,  was  still  held  in 
detestation  three  or  four  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  at  New  York,  I am 
sorry  to  own  that  we  had  not  much  Oa.  thi  s 
discretion  in  our  proceedings;  or,  rather, 
we  had  not  enough  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  people  we  were  dealing 
with.  '.Ve  have  since  learnt  to  respect 
them  more  - or,  as  they  prefer  to  ex- 
press it,  they  have  since  taught  us  to 
respect  them;  "be  it  either  way,  it  mat- 
ters not  much;  and  if  it  please  the 
Americans  more  to  say  they  have  instructed 
us  in  this  point  of  good  manners,  than  to 
allow  that  we  have  come  to  a knowledge 
of  "better  hahits,  well  and  good.” 

1 

Midshipman  Hall,  Captain  at  the  time  of  writing  the 

article  in  1831,  draws  a very  striking  parallel  to  the 

American  situation  "by  hypothetically  putting  England 

in  America’s  place,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 

American  situation  clear  to  British  readers.  He  closes 

with  the  following: 

"Now,  let  us  be  candid  to  our  rivals; 
and  ask  ourselves,  whether  the  Ameri- 
cans would  have  been  worthy  of  our 
friendship,  or  even  of  our  hostility, 
had  they  tamely  submitted  to  indigni- 
ties which,  if  passed  upon  ourselves, 
would  have  roused  not  only  Liverpool, 
but  the  whole  country,  into  a tower- 
ing passion  of  nationality.” 

£ 

Justification  of  the  War,  1813,  Speaker 
Henry  Clay.  ” Canada  innocent’.  Canada 
unoff ending’.  (stating  the  objections 
that  some  men  had  for  invading  Canada 
because  of  border  friendship  relations) 

"Is  it  not  in  Canada  that  the  tomahawk 
of  the  savage  has  been  moulded  into  its 

1.  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  Hart, 

Vol . Ill,  pp.  385-6 

2.  Ibid,  p.  388 
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death -like  form  . . . In  no  instance 

when  engaged  in  an  action  have  our 
armies  "been  tarnished  . • . It  is  orue, 

that  the  disgrace  of  Detroit  remains  to 
he  wiped  off.  . with  the  exception  of 
that  event,  the  war,  even  on  land,  had 
"been  attended  "by  a series  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits. " 

1 

The  incidents  just  quoted  are  given  to  illustrate, 
first,  that  America  did  have  sympathizers  among  the 
British  for  deeds  inflicted  by  the  British,  more  in- 
teresting because  of  bein'  described  by  an  eye-witness; 
and,  second,  to  show  how  public  emotions  can  be  aroused 
through  political  oratory  to  a pitch  where  v/ar  can  be 
considered,  more  from  the  point  of  aggression  than  from 
a sense  of  defense  or  "standing  up  for  one’s  rights." 


SUMMARY 

It  has  been  found  that  nationalism  carried  to  the 
extreme  developed  a jingoism  that  showed  itself  in  the 
writings  of  the  American  history  textbooks.  The  earlier 
authors  used  harsh  and  violent  words  to  describe  the 
events,  i.  e.,  "four  hundred  men  were  murdered"  "and 
their  men  slaughtered  by  hundreds"  , or  "with  savage 

rj, 

cruelty  plunged  it,"  Later  writers  tempered  their 

4 

wording  so  that  it  was  not  so  shocking  and  yet  seemed 
to  produce  the  same  effect  by  subtle  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions. Such  phrases  as  "we  were  wonderfully  victorious 

at  sea,"  "abounding  in  heroic  incidents,"  "Weyler  (the 
5 6 

Spaniard)  resorted  to  such  cruel  measures"  and  "every 

7 

1.  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  Hart,  Vol. 
Ill,  P*  419  2.  See  p.  7 3.  p.  10  4.  p.  10 

5.  See  p.  17  6.  See  p.  18  7.  See  p.  8 
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sense  of  honor  and  decency  was  cast  aside , "^indi  cate 
a modification  in  wording  only,  as  contrasted  with  the 
earlier  works  on  American  history.  Nevertheless,  they 
still  resound  with  a clanging  nationalism,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  British  "dropped  panting  on  the  ground" 

c 

and  the  Colonials  were  "driven  hack,  not  "because  they 

had  been  defeated",  the  American  "soldiers  were  in  rags 

3 

and  half -starved  all  the  time"  , together  with  many 

4 

more  such  phrases,  one  is  aroused  to  sympathy  or  tne 

colonial  troops  and  animosity  towards  the  British. 

Even  more  subtle  is  the  implication  in  "Clay  . . 

declared  that  the  Kentucky  militia  would  be  able  to 

take  Canada  alone,"  The  most  effective  form  of 

5 

nationalism  seems  to  be  that  of  suppressing  some  facts 
and  over-emphasizing  others.  This  results  in  a con- 
fusion of  mind  and  misunderstanding  of  the  real  issues 
involved. 

Nationalism  is  the  same  wherever  found.  Time  may 
modify  the  choice  of  words  which  quickens  the  emotions 
and  leads  to  a feeling  of  hatred  toward  other  people  on 
the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  an  exaggerated  and 
exalted  opinion  of  the  deeds  and  abilities  of  our  own 
people.  Both  these  attitudes  tend  towards  a misconcep- 
tion of  the  place  the  United  States  of  America  should 
and  must  fulfil  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 


1.  See  p.  12 
4.  See  p.  15 


2.  See  p.  13 
5.  See  p.  17 


5.  See  p.  14 
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PART  II 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  TEXTBOOK  CONTROVERSY  AND  THE  PART  PLAYED 
BY  CERTAIN  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
It  has  Been  shown  that  nationalistic  tendencies 
do  exist  in  the  writings  of  American  history  texts, 
not  only  hy  the  choice  of  words  used  hut  also  through 
the  emotional  appeal  made  in  the  description  of  events. 
The  remaining  question  must  he  answered:  What  is  the 
difficulty  confronting  those  who  attempt  a modifica- 
tion in  the  style  of  writi ng? 

For  years  a constant  controversy  over  what  con- 
stitutes "a  true  and  reliable  history"  has  been  held 

1 

between  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the 
country.  "Propagandi st  influences  have  played  their 
part  in  shaping  the  content  of  history  textbooks. " 

2 

It  began  with  the  rise  of  the  slavery  issue  and  con- 
tinued on  down  the  years  until  "the  line  of  cleavage 
between  the  Northerner's  history  and  that  of  the 
Southerner  seemed  less  apparent." 

3 

The  period  immediately  following  the  Great  War 
found  the  people  too  busy  adjusting  themselves  to 
peace-time  pursuits  to  realize  that  they  had  been 
living  on  a very  high  emotional  plane.  Inevitably 
the  time  would  come  when  something  would  be  needed 
to  satisfy  that  desire  for  excitement.  One  manifes- 
tation of  this  craving  for  some  outlet  was  the  zeal 
that  certain  people  and  organizations  of  a national 
?ublic  Opinion  and  The  Teaching  of  History,  Pierce 

-L  J Cj'o  , p.  14  6 

2.  Ibid,  p.  136 

3.  Ibid,  p.  154 
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character  showed,  in  their  agitation  over  t.  e suppose l. 
"Red”  invasion  from  Russia.  This  developed  into  a 
nation-wide  fever  of  "anti -everything"  except  "1CW 
Americanism."  It  permeated  all  brunches  o.i.  American 
life.  It  involved  persons,  organizati ons , fraternal 
and  secular,  schools  and  educators,  and  even  into  the 
army  itself.  Issues  were  confused,  and  the  very  words 
spoken  from  pulpit  and  lecture  hall  were  watched.  In- 
dividuals he came  so  enthusiastic  over  the  "craze  to 
save  America"  from  goodness  knows  what,  that  prominent 
people  found  themselves,  over  night  as  it  were,  branded 
as  un-American. 

1 

From  a decade1 2 s perspective,  one  can  look  hack 
over  these  events  and  view  each  participant  impartially. 
A study  of  some  of  the  larger  organizati ons  will  suffice 
to  point  out  the  trend  of  thought  and  action  taken  hy 
these  defenders  of  Americanism.  Another  phase  of  the 
post-war  agitation  was  "an  ardent  patriotism"  that  re- 
sulted"^ a widespread  investigation  of  the  teaching 

and  writing  of  history."  Recent  historical  research 

2 

has  brought  forth  new  facts  and  new  viewpoints,  some  of 

which  not  only  surprise,  hut  shock  and  anger,  the  so- 

called  "100ft  Americans."  It  is  this  phase  that  in- 

3 

terests  the  educators  and  therefore  the  actions  of  a few 
of  these  organi zations  will  he  enumerated. 


1.  Reference  to  D.  A.  R.  Black  List 

2.  Public  Opinion  and  the  Teaching  of  History,  Pierce, 

1926,  p.  206  3.  Pure  History  and  Patriotism,  Heckel, 

Hist.  Out.  Vol . XVI,  No.  3,  Mar.  1925,  p.  106 


DAUGHTERS  OH  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTIOR 

Various  chapters  throughout  the  nation  sprang  to 

the  defense  of  our  American  heroes  and  institutions. 

Often  in  their  enthusiasm  they  "deliberately  tied  up 

the  issue  of  free  speech  with  the  question  of  national 

defense."  In  1923  their  Rational  Society  published  the 
1 

following  resolution: 

"We  condemn  as  unfit  for  school  use 
those  history  texts  which  defame  or 
ignore  our  heroic  forefathers,  mis- 
represent the  consecrated  causes  for 
which  they  struggled  and  sacrificed, 
and  misinterpret  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  established  our 
liberties  and  our  Ration." 

2 

Their  most  famous  activity  probably  was  the  publishing 
of  the  "Black  List"  that  included  national  figures 
from  the  ranks  of  senators,  clergymen,  and  educators 
as  well  as  associations  well  known  the  country  over; 
apparently  because  they  either  uttered  a word  that  sounded 
anti-American  or  included  within  their  membership  people 
of  foreign  parentage.  Evidently  many  felt  that  this  was 
the  expression  of  a few  and  no  way  portrayed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  whole  Society  regarding  the  attitude  and  stand 
ing  of  those  listed.  Oswald  G.  Vi  Hard  in  an  article 
concerning  this  affair  quotes  as  follows: 

"Prof.  Samuel  S.  Mori  son  of  the  history 
department  of  Harvard,  whose  grandmother 
was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of 
the  D.  A.  R., -declares  that  ’the  youngest 
foreign-born  child  taking  his  first  Ameri- 
can history  in  our  primary  schools  has  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the 

1.  What  the  Blue  Menace  Means,  Oswald  G.  Villard, 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Vol.  157,  Oct.  1928,  p.  534 

2.  Report  of  Pro-British  History  Textbooks  . . in 
New  York,  Hirshfield,  May  25.  1923.  p.  74 
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American  Revolution  than  the  present 
national  spokeswoman  of  the  D.  A.  R.’" 

(Mrs.  A.  J.  Brosseau  at  that  time 
President -General  of  the  D.  A.  R. ) 

1 

This  would  indicate  that  enthusiasm  without  thought 
ful  knowledge  prompted  a few  leaders  to  action  that 
caused  much  excitement,  resulting  in  harm  to  the  Society 
and  accomplishing  little  along  the  lines  desired. 


AMERICAN  LEGION 

This  organization,  like  others  at  the  time,  en- 
tered into  the  arena  with  much  vim.  It  prevented 
various  meetings  at  which  such  well-known  men  as 
Sherwood  Eddy  were  to  speak  "because  of  the  fear  of 
"free  speech",  feeling,  instead,'  that  "a  little 

radical  nationalism"  should  be  injected  into  the 

2 

people.  Also,  because  of  a teacher’s  opinions,  they 

instituted  dismissal  proceedings.  In  order  that  all 

their  posts  should  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  conduct 

themselves,  the  following  order  was  issued: 

"Posts  should  co-operate  with  local 
school  authorities  in  the  improvement 
of  education  and  with  parent -teacher 
associations  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations in  movements  for  ade- 
quate school  facilities  and  enforce- 
ment of  educationrlaws . It  should 
be  particularly  watchful  of  instruction 
in. American  history  and  civics.  Patri- 
otic observances  and  flag  exercises  in 
the  schools  should  be  encouraged. " 

Oi  late  years  the  national  officers,  through  the 

local  Posts,  have  developed  a program  for  the  promotion 
..  -/hat  the  Blue  Menace  Means,  Oswald  G.  Villai-d,  Har-per' 
Magazine,  Vol.  157,  Oct.  1928,  p.  551 

2.  Ibid,  p.  537 

3.  rost  Handbook  of  the  American  Lea-ion,  Seventh 
Edition,  revised,  p.  27 
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of  patrioti  sm . Not  only  do  they  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  schools,  hut  they  are  very  actively  working 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  to  further  that  movement  in  its 
program  of  building  future  citizens  of  America. 


GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

This  venerable  and  much  honored  organization  has 
always  stood  for  the  Union.  As  has  been  mentioned,  it 
carried  on  a vigorous  controversy  concerni  lg  the  por- 
trayal of  Civil  War  events.  Of  late  years  their  ranks 
have  thinned  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  not  been 
very  active.  However,  the  New  York  State  Department 
in  1922  issued  this  resolve: 

"Resolved,  that  we  condemn  as  unfit 
for  school  use  or  teaching  any  history 
text-books  or  other  books,  plans, 
pictures  or  persons  which  defame  out 
nation’s  founders  and  defenders,  mis- 
represent the  ideals  and  causes  for 
which  they  struggled  and  sacrificed, 
or  misinterpret  the  principles  and 
purposes  upon  which  our  Republic  was 
established  and  for  which  it  has  stood." 

2 

The  activities  of  three  well-known  organizati ons 
have  been  reported  in  part.  Undoubtedly  because  of  their 
national  character  they  were  able  to  command  more  pub- 
licity, while  some  of  the  organizations ,wi th  smaller 
memberships,  had  to  content  "themselves  with  passing 
resolutions.  Parts  of  these  resolutions  are  given. 

National  Congress  of  the  Sons  of 
American  Revolution,  May  15,  1922 
"We  protest  against  the  use  of  any 
textbook  which  lauds  the  Tories  and 
censures  the  Patriots,  which  maligns 

^ * The  writer’s  personal  observation  and  interviews 
2.  Hirshf i eld  Report,  N.  Y. , 1923,  p.  71 
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the  memory  of  any  of  the  great  men  01 
the  Revolutionary  period  or  under- 
values the  services  and  sacrifices 
hy  which  our  national  independence 
was  won . ” 

1 

Veterans  of  foreign  wars  of  the  United 
States,  Aug.  24,  1922 
n . . American  history  text-hooks  in 
use  in  public  schools  have  lately 
been  revised  in  un-American  spirit. 

We  indignantly  protest  against  the 
use  in  schools  of  those  histories 
which  defame  or  ignore  our  Ration’s 
founders,  falsify  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  dis- 
credit the  statement  of  grievances 
made  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence , belittle  the  heroism,  sacri- 
fice, and  idealism  of  our  forefathers, 
and  misinterpret  the  principles  and 
purposes  upon  which  our  Republic  was 
founded  and  for  which  it  has  stood.” 

2 

Seattle  chapter,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Jan.  27,  1922 

. realizing  that  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  peace,  freedom  and 
security,  regards  with  grave  concern 
this  condition  in  our  schools,  and 
urges  upon  our  educational  authorities 
(school  boards,  superintendents,  super- 
visors, principals  and  teachers)  the 
vital  need  of  a careful  review  of  Ameri- 
can history  text-books,  that  steps  may 
be  taken  to  bar  obnoxious  books  from  our 
schools,  and  that  only  such  text -books 
be  permitted  therein  as  teach  the  simple 
heroic  truths  of  American  history,  and 
written  not  by  aliens,  but  by  American 
historians . ” 

3 

Descendants  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  July  4,  1922 
” . . while  the  members  would  view  with 
apprehension  any  tampering  with  the 
histories  of  the  United  States  used  in 
the  public  schools,  in  the  interest  of 
a 2Ty  country,  people,  races  or  policies, 
at  the  same  time  they  cannot  believe  that 
what  is  falsely  called  a ’truthful  pre- 
sentation of  the  other  side  of  the  case’ 
demands  that  the  histories  put  in  the 
hands  of  American  children  should  boldly 
misrepresent  the  men  and  measures  . . . 
leading  up  to  the  Constitution  of  1787.” 

4 


1.  Ilirshfield  Report,  R.Y.,  1923,  p.  71 

2.  Ibid  3.  Ibid,  pp.  72-3 


4.  Ibid,  p.  73 


It  will  be  seen  that  they  all  have  the  same  funda- 
mental idea  running  through  them.  They  wish  to  preserve 
the  " sacred"  memory  of  the  founders  of  this  country, 
a memory  which  has  through  the  years  grown  into  senti- 
mentality, often  forgetting  that  the  founders  were  human 
like  ourselves,  with  similar  short-comings  and  desires. 
Many  are  shocked  if  a truly  human  trait  is  attributed 
to  these  early  heroes.  The  American  people,  having  such 
an  unbounded  faith  in  education,  think  the  textbook  is 
the  all-important  means  of  comrauni eating  knowledge  to 
the  youth.  Consequently,  they  argue,  no  history  text- 
book should  portray  anything  that  differs  from  what  they 
learned  in  their  youth.  Anything  new,  in  the  light  of 
recent  interpretations  and  discoveries,  or  more  particu- 
larly of  an  international  character,  is  thought  to  be 
anti -American  and  so  must  be  excluded  from  American 
schools.  As  a result  of  this  attitude,  these  organi- 
zations often  took  an  active  part  in  their  respective 
localities  in  reviewing  history  textbooks  and  having 
them  "thrown  out"  of  the  schools.  Some  went  so  far  as 
to  attempt  the  same  procedure  upon  the  teachers  them- 
selves. 

In  addition,  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1922 

1 

took  part  in  the  "censorship  campaign"  of  history  text- 
books by  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  Rotary,  Lions, 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other  groups. 

1.  Propaganda  in  Teaching  of  Social  Studies,  Pierce, 

Hist,  Out.  Vol.  20,  Ho.  8,  Lee.  1929,  p.  388 
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The  National  Security  League,  Knights  of  Columbus, 

Masons,  and  other  fraternal  bodies,  all  subscribed  to 

the  circulation  of  literature  relating  to  the  enactment 

of  state  laws  requiring  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  government. 

1 

The  result  of  the  passing  of  resolutions  by  these 
organizations , in  their  annual  conventions,  all  bearing 

on  the  same  subject  of  "pure  history  laws"  meant  one 

2 

thing  - the  "throwing  out  of  the  schools  in  their  com- 
munities books  on  the  proscribed  list."  It  did  not, 

3 

however,  stop  at  books  but  even  included  the  teacher. 

Several  states  made  extensive  investigation,  even  trial, 

and  legislation.  To  be  sure,  some  states,  particularly 

the  "Border  States"  had  passed  laws  shortly  after  the 

Civil  War  regarding  the  promotion  of  patriotism  and 

teachers’  oualifications  and  instruction.  Since  the 

4 

Great  War,  however,  1917-1923,  legislation  has  taken 

the  form  of  acts  guarding  against  teachers’  disloyalty 

and  un-American  writings  in  American  history  textbooks. 

The  states  of  New  York  and  N ew  Jersey  are  outstanding 

cases  of  governmental  interference.  These  charges  of 

disloyalty  were  listed  in  six  groups,  i.e.: 

" . . those  objecting  to  sign  the  pledge 
of  loyalty,  those  whose  sympathies  in  the 
war  were  pro-German,  the  pacifists,  those 
whose  speech  was  considered  disloyal, 
those  who  opposed  and  obstructed  the 
draft,  and  those  who  held  membership 
in  a political  party  which  advocated 

1.  Propaganda  in  Teaching  of  Social  Studies,  Pierce, 
Hist.  Out.  Yol.  20,  No.  8,  Dec.  1929,  a.  388 

2.  Ibid  3.  Ibid  4.  Ibid 


a change  in  the  established  form  of 
government . n 

1 

Furthermore,  a Mr.  David  Hirshfield,  Commissioner 
of_Accounts  for  New  York  City  , made  a report  wherein 
he  denounced  modern  history  hooks  as  expressing  anti- 
American  sentiments  and  even  accused  the  Rhodes 
scholars  of  being  agents  of  England  to  help  her  to  re- 
gain the  United  States  as  a part  of  the  British  Empire. 

2 

Mr.  Hirshfield' s attack  on  Profs.  Muzzey  and  West  was 
particularly  harsh. 

Dr.  Albert  X.  Heckel,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of 
Missouri,  comments  on  the  Hirshfield  report  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  worth  of 
that  report: 

"About  a year  ago  the  newer  scholar- 
ship aroused  the  wrath  of  New  York 
City’s  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  Mr. 

David  Hirshfield.  This  estimable 
gentleman  grotesquely  fancied  that 
he  had  discovered  a plot  among  the 
writers  of  American  history  texts 
to  bring  about  for  England  the  re- 
covery of  her  lost  colonies  so  as 
to  form  a new  Anglo -Ameri can  union 
under  British  control.  Mr.  Hirsh- 
field made  his  indictment  of  eight 
American  history  textbooks  in  a 
40,000  word  report.  It  seems  well 
established  that  the  report  was 
really  the  work  of  Charles  G-rant 
Miller,  a Eearst  reporter.  Mr.  Hirsh- 
field added  his  signature  and  photo- 
graph. Mayor  Hylan’s  photograph  was 
also  fittingly  added.  This  task  of 
exposing  the  American  historians,  who 
were  alleged  to  be  the  hirelings  of 
British  propagandists,  was  first  en- 
trusted to  one  Joseph  Devlin.  He 
seemed  to  have  many  qualifications 
for  the  undertaking,  being  a natura- 
ls Public  Opinion  and  the  Teaching  of  History,  Pierce 
1926,  p.  112  2.  Hirshfield  Report,  p.  60 
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lized  American,  of  obviously  correct 
descent,  a Tammany  man,  and  a follower 
of  Eylan.  But  Devlin  also  happened  to 
he  a real  student  of  history,  and  his 
examination  of  the  texts  failed  to  re- 
veal to  him  the  evil  propaganda  which 
Mr.  Hylan  wished  to  have  exposed,  so 
Devlin's  report  never  saw  the  light 
of  day." 

1 

As  if  this  excitement  were  not  enough  to  stir  up 
the  people,  by  having  its  civilian  organizations  take 
up  the  task  of  purging  the  schools  of  all  that  was  not 
"pure  and  unadulterated  100?*  Americanism",  there  de- 
veloped enough  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 

"Military  authorities  organized  a com- 
mittee which  is  urging  upon  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Regents  regulations  with- 
holding salary  from  any  Kansas  teacher 
who  speaks  out  against  the  R.  0.  T.  C." 

2 

Within  the  National  Capital  itself  a general 
officer  demanded  the  expulsion  of  a school  teacher 
because  he  had  won  a monetary  prize  for  the  best  defi- 
nition of  socialism. 

3 


SUMMARY 

The  American  people  have  "a  great  faithjin  educa- 
tion." However,  they  do  not  analyze  the  word  and 

4 

divide  it  into  its  several  phases,  but  think  that  "edu- 
cation and  schooling  are  synonomous".  It  was  not  sur- 

5 

prising  that  during  this  hysterical  flare-up  the  Ameri- 
can schools  should  be  the  object  of  an  attack.  There 
seemed  to  be  two  salient  points  of  assault:  one,  the 

i.  Pure  History  and  Patriotism,  Heekel,  Hist.  Out.,  Vol. 
x"vi  , #3,  March  1925,  p.  108  2.  What  the  Blue 

Menace  Means,  Oswald  G.  Villard,  Harper's  Mag.  Vol.  157 
Oct.  1928,  p.  536  3.  Ibid  " 4.  j.  j. 

Mahoney,  Lecture  Phil,  of  Ed.  1931,  B.U. 

5.  Ibid 


fear  of  a socialistic  propaganda  being  spread  by 

teachers  who  may  have  had  such  learning;  end,  second, 
a tendency  to  interpret  the  writings  01  Ameiican  iscoi^ 
textbooks  as  being  pro-British,  the  most  outstanding 
and  colorful  attack  being  Mayor  Thompson’s  in  Chicago. 

On  the  whole , the  disloyalty  charges  against  the 

school  teachers  were  found  to  be  groundless.  The  pro- 

2 

British  controversy  held  the  light  of  public  attention 

longer.  Concerning  the  attack  upon  West’s  textbook  in 

New  Jersey,  the  Passaic  Daily  News  had  considerable  to 

say.  Some  of  its  opinions  are  here  quoted: 

" . . For  as  much  as  two  years  there  has 
been  travelling  a propaganda  arousing 
hostility  to  certain  historical  works 
and  their  authors,  on  the  ground,  chiefly, 
that  they  belittle  the  work  our  fathers 
did  and  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  suspicion  aroused  being  that 
this  is  the  work  of  clever  British  propa- 
gandists who  wish  to  change  the  old  feel- 
ing of  hostility  againttGreat  Britain  by 
changing  the  content  of  lAmerican  histories 
in  certain  vital  respects.” 

5 

The  Daily  News  enumerates  those  organizations  already 

mentioned  (see  pages  40-2  ) and  then  remarks: 

”0ne  must  think  these  . . organi zations 
must  know  what  they  are  doing  . .Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  must  doubt  that 
American  historians  of  the  finest  stand- 
ing would  write  corrupt  history,  or  that 
publishing  houses  of  the  highest  rank 
would  publish  corrupt  histories  or  that 
. . teachers  . . of  the  best  type  of 
true  Arne ri c ani sm  would  teach  from 
corrupt  histories.” 

4 

1.  Propaganda  in  Teaching,  Pierce,  Hist.  Out.,  Vol.  20, 

No.  8,  Dec.  1929,  p.  288  2.  Public  Opinion  and 

the  Teaching  of  History,  Pierce,  Chap.  V 

2.  The  American  History  Controversy  in  N.J.,  Passaic 

Daily  News  1-18-24  4.  Ibid 


Being  more  specific,  the  Passaic  Daily  Hews  Believes 
there  is  nothing  unpatriotic  in  the  thought  that  we 
today  are  "better  than  our  fathers  were.  This  idea 
persists  throughout  V/ e s t T s "book  and,  iui  tnex  , ! . c 

historical  ground  for  friendship  "between  America  and 
England  should  he  emphasized  and  cultivated."  The 
comments  "by  the  Hews  regarding  the  pro -British  theory 
are  pertinent: 

" . . we  suppose  no  deeply  thinking  man 
or  woman  of  today  will  deny  its  wisdom. 

V/e  are  not  England  and  we  do  not  want  to 
he  England,  hut  after  all  the  British 
people  are  the  closest  to  the  hulk  of 
us  and  only  a fool  would  wish  us  to  hate 
the  England  of  this  day  for  what  their 
ancestors  did  to  our  ancestors." 

2 

As  a closing  comment  from  certain  representatives  of 

the  Press,  a reprint  from  the  New  York  Tribune  is  given 

hy  the  Passaic  Daily  News: 

"The  censorship  hEing  political  in 
character  could  and  prohahly  would  he 
made  partisan.  . the  proposal  is 
thoroughly  pernicious.  . It  practically 
intimates  that  the  hundreds  of  patient, 
studious,  conscientious  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
ascertainment  of  truth  and  have  em- 
bodied the  results  of  their  labors  in 
textbooks,  and  the  thousands  of  like 
character  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  teaching  from  those  hooks,  are  all 
either  incompetent  or  dishonest  and 
must  he  subjected  to  the  intellectual 
dictation  of  the  miscellaneous  politi- 
cians yearly  gathered  in  a state  house." 

3 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  whole  affair  evolved  itself 
into  a great  deal  of  over-enthusiasm  and  poorly  directed 

1.  Passaic  Daily  News  2-11-24  American  History  Contro- 
versy in  N.  J . 

2.  Ibid  3.  Ibid  2-14-24 
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endeavor.  It  seems  to  the  writer,  however,  that  some 
good  has  come  from  such  intensive  focussing  of  atten- 
tion upon  the  type  of  hooks  to  he  used  in  our  schools. 
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PART  III 


SOCIO -PSYCHOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
PATRIOTISM 


AI'TD  THE  CONCLUSION 
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PART  III 


SOCIO -PSYCHOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PATRIOTISM 
AND  THE  CONCLUSION 

In  Part  I it  was  pointed  out  that  various  American 
history  textbooks  showed  evidence  of  nationali sti c 
tendencies  in  their  writings.  Canadian  and  English 
versions  of  the  same  events  were  quoted  to  indicate 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  events  were  portrayed  by  foreign  writers. 

Part  II  discussed  the  point  of  view  of  several 
national  organizati ons  in  regard  to  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism and  their  attitude  towards  the  use  of  certain  types 
of  American  history  textbooks  in  the  public  schools; 
ending  with  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  school  textbook 
and  teacher  controversies. 

Part  III  will  take  up  the  problem  of  public 
psychology  regarding  patriotism,  in  the  attempt  to 
answer  the  question  as  to  why  textbook  writers  face 
difficulty  when  attempting  to  modify  the  old  style  of 
propaganda  - nationalistic  type  of  writing. 

It  is  to  social  psychology  that  one  must  turn 
for  on  explanation  of  why  human  beings  act  as  they  do 
regarding  their  country  and  its  symbols,  i.e.,  the 
flag,  songs,  and  heroes.  It  is  told  by  scientists 
that  man  in  his  earliest  wanderings  about  the  earth 
did  so  more  or  less  independently  by  himself.  He  was 
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subjected  to  all  the  hazards  of  those  far-off  days. 
Because  of  his  ignorance  concerning  the  things  of  nature 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  wild  life  about  him,  his  para- 
mount concern  undoubtedly  v/as  self-preservation.  This 
instinct,  or  whatever  the  urge  might  he  called,  drove 
the  early  man  to  gather  into  "an  undifferentiated  horde." 
This,  then,  can  he  regarded  as  the  "primitive  basis  of 

human  society".  From  this  "mass"  of  human  beings  one 
2 

can  picture  separate  units  breaking  away  into  family 
units.  Not  far  away,  to  be  sure,  because  the  ever- 
present danger  of  destroying-agents  was  always  ready 
to  take  toll  for  the  carelessness  of  some  individual. 
Always  he  must  be  near  enough  to  "the  horde"  when  pro- 
tection v/as  needed.  As  time  went  on  one  can  conceive 
of  these  individuals  forming  small  units  of  families, 
possibly  of  blood  relationship,  into,  shall  it  be  said, 
clans;  again  for  mutual  protection. 

The  terror  was  ever  present  of  enemies,  those 
life-destroying  monsters  that  inhabited  the  pre -historic 
forests;  or  even  of  creatures  like  themselves,  who 
might  run  off  as  impartially  with  a choice  mordel  of 
food  as  with  one’s  women  folks.  This  engendered  a 
lasting  sense  of  fear  for  the  one  and  suspicion  for 
the  other.  Again  Time  turns  the  crank  of  the  moving 
picture  of  man’s  progress,  and  on  the  screen  of  develop- 
ment one  sees  the  clan  grow  into  the  tribe  and  that 
into  a nation.  Throughout  all  this  change  the  impulse 

1.  Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  ^/ar,  W.  Trotter, 
p.  21  2.  Ibid 
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seems  to  "be  part  and  parcel  of  man’s  tone  and  flesh, 

to  crave  a "closer  and  closer  -union"  that  is  always 

1 

striving  for  a larger  fellowship.  Thus,  hy  rapid 
strides,  the  present  day  "nation"  is  developed, 
sociologically  speaking. 

Many  hooks  have  been  written  upon  the  subject  of 

the  development  of  man’s  habits,  customs,  traditions, 

laws  and  institutions  as  they  were  formed  and  increased 

side  by  side  with  man's  social  groupings.  Running 

throughout , permeating  the  whole  structure,  is  the 

ever  present  idea  of  "preservation,  maintenance,  and 

increase  of  individual_lif e in  the  group".  2 As  the 

individual  was  the  first,  so  in  the  larger  groupings 

he  is  still  the  paramount  figure.  Nevertheless,  he 

maintains  a feeling  for  the  group  that  is  as  powerful 

as  was  his  primitive  fear,  that  drove  him  into  that 

grouping.  As  chastity  was  instituted  to  preserve  the 

individual  and  the  race,  "so  loyalty"  grew  to”protect 

3 

and  preserve  the  group."  hr.  Burnham  brings  out 

4 

the  idea  that  "the  highest  form  of  a normal  social 

group  is  one"  in  which  the  best  abilities  of  the 

5 

individual  should  be  used  for  the  common  good  of  that 


group.  If  it  were  not  for  a powerful  tenacity  on  the 

part  of  the  individual  to  adhere  to  those  customs  and 

forms  that  have  grown  up.,  about,  and  through  the  group 

1. Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  »Var,  W.  Trotter, 

P*  213  2.  Human  Relations,  Carver  and  Hall,  * 

P*  72  3. Ibid,  p.  75  4. Ibid 

5.  The  Normal  Mind,  W.  H.  Burnham,  p.  57 
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that  group  would  break  up  and  disintegrate.  To  this 
ability  of  adherence  to  customs,  society  has  "given 
the  name  ’loyalty1 2 * 4  or  ’patriotism”’.^  As  such  it  has 
become  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  mankind. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  dealt  with  theele- 
mental  feeling  of  loyalty  or  patriotism  to  the  group 
and  how  it  came  into  being.  Through  all  uhe  stages  of 
development  it  is  apparent  that  the  attachment  trie  in- 
dividual holds  for  the  group,  be  it  family,  clan,  tribe, 
nation,  race,  or  civilization  itself,  is  elemental  and 
of  such  a character  as  to  be  an  inborn  instinct  or 
feeling.  In  other  words,  loyalty  for  the  group  or 
patriotism  for  the  nation  is  an  emotion  based  upon  fear. 
This  emotion  of  unc  ntrolled  fear  has  as  much  power 
to  break  up  society  as  man’s  inherent  capacity  to  hold 
on  to  customs,  has  to  preserve  society.  Thus,  man  is 
torn  by  conflicting  emotions  - the  one  degrading,  the 

other  an  "ennobling  sentiment",  as  Prof.  Hayes  states 

2 

and  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  patriotism  and 

nationalism  have  become  confused,  with  nationalism 

transcending  all  other  forms  of  loyalty  as  a "result  of 

national  journalism,  of  national  militarism,  and  most 

of  all,  of  national  education."  This  "nationalistic 

3 

fallacy",  as  Floyd  H.  Allport  expresses  man’s  tendency 

4 

to  "personify"  his  own  country,  leads  to  the  same  at- 
tributes being  placed  upon  other  countries.  There- 

1 . Human  Relations,  Carver  and  Hall,  p.  73 

2.  Nationalism  and  the  Social  Studies,  Hayes,  p.  248 

Hist.  Out.  Vol . XIV,  No.  7.  3.  Ibid 

4.  The  Psychology  of  Nationalism,  F.L.  Allport, 

Harper’s  Magazine,  1927,  p.  293 


fore,  he  is  not  "personally  insulted"  by  any  attack 

on  his  countrymen  a"bros.d  or  even  "by  any  overt  acc  on 

the  part  of  a foreigner  at  home.  No,  not  himself,  as 

such,  hut  his  nation,  he  believes,  has  been  "belittled 

in  the  eyes  of  the  world".  Although  "our  ideal  of 

2 

the  nation"  is  "the  noblest  of  human  sentiments1 * *’  yet 

3 _ 4 

it  becomes  an  emotional  habit  that  is  at  the  mercy  of 

the  "clever  manipulati ons  of  the  Jingoist." 

5 

As  a mere  "collection  of  words  expressing  an  idea" 

6 

hes  "emotional  value V care  should  be  taken  to  control 

7 

the  use  of  words  in  order  to  implant  right  attitudes. 

"Human  nature  may  not  have  changed,  but  human  attitudes 

have  changed"  and,  it  could  be  added,  will  ever  change. 

8 

Prof.  John  J.  Mahoney  of  Boston  University,  in  a 

recent  lecture  brought  out  the  idea  that  one’s  be- 
9 

haviour  is  governed  by  the  emotions.  If  that  is  so, 

and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  the  individuals 

composing  present-day  society  must  have  better 

"emotionalized  attitudes"  given  them.  It  is  found: 

10 

"Among  American  citizens  there  is  a 
1^00  common  ignorance  of  fundamental 
facts  and  principles  upon  which  to 
base  wholesome  conduct  and  sound 
economic,  social,  political,  and 
intellectual  attitudes." 

H 

The  individualistic  average  American  citizen  is 
quick  to  die  for  his  country  but  forgets  his  obliga- 
tion in  times  of  peace.  "The  true  patriot  will 

12 

realize  that  our  nation  is  only  as  fine  as  the  in- 

1.  The  Psychology  of  Nationalism,  F.  L.  Allport, 

Harper’s  Magazine,  1927,  p.  297  2.  Ibid 

5.  Ibid,  pp.  299-300  4.  Ibid  5.  Ibid 

6.  On  the  Art  of  Writing  History,  J.H.  Smith,  Hist. Out. 

Vol.XVII,  #8,  p.  363  7.  Ibid  8.  Teaching  for  Peace 

in  College,  Regier,  pp.  79-80  9.  Civic  Ed.  Lectures 

10.  Ibid  11.  Education  for  Citizenship,  Hamilton  & Knight 
Hist , Out. June  1921,  p.  197  12.  Ibid,  pp . 197-8 
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dividual  men  and  women  who  compose  it  . . n Prof. 

1 

Mahoney  states  a profound  truth  and  one  that  all  should 
heed  when  he  says:  "Love  of  country  is  needed.  Jingoism 
is  a social  evil,  and  shows  contempt  for  others.” 

2 

The  truth  that  Ira  V/.  Howerth  expresses  is  indeed 

a great  one  and  its  sentiment  should  be  in  the  heart 

of  everyone:  ’’True  patriotism  is  love  of  country  plus 

the  knowledge  that  enables  us  to  serve  it  well.” 

Knowledge  is  the  key  word.  Knowledge  will  bring  about 

the  proper  '’emotionalized  attitudes”  and  help  the 

average  citizen  to  control  his  emotions  in  spite  of 

any  jingoistic  propaganda.  Let  Mr.  Howerth  state  what 

he  thinks  is  the  right  kind  of  knowledge  to  be  taught: 

”The  kind  of  knowledge  that  should  be 
used  in  1 eaching  patriotism  is  the  true 
history  of  our  country,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  a comparative  knowledge  of  what 
our  nation  has  accomplished,  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  a correct  conception  of  all 
the  forces  and  factors  that  must  con- 
tribute to  the  true  welfare  of  nations.” 

4 


CONCLUSION 


"History  is  essentially  the  act  of  man’s  tem- 
pestuous struggle  upward  from  an  abyss  of  inter-group 
fear  of  hatred  and  of  intolerance,  towards  the  day  when 
socially  enlightened  he  serves  a brotherhood  with  his 
fellows . ” 

5 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  nationalistic  tenden- 
cies do  appear  in  the  writings  of  American  history  text- 
1 . . Pure  History  and  Patriotism,  Heckel,  Hist. Out.  Vol. 
xvi , bo.  , , Mar.  1925,  p.  110  2.  Civic  Education 

Lectures  3.  Teaching  of  Patriotism,  Ira  V/.  Howerth, 
Educational  Review,  March  1924,  p.  139 

Lectures  PP*  ^ Mah°ney,  Civic  Education 
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harsh  use  of  words  that  at 


"boohs.  It  may  appear  in  a 
once  "begets  hatred  for  other  peoples;  it  may  appear  in 
the  choice  of  events  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
©vent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  propaganda  used,  i t mc^ 
appear  in  the  subtle  description  of  some  event  glori- 
fying "beyond  its  worth  some  happening,  and  at  the  same 
time  "by  implication  "belittle  the  opponent;  or  "by  sup- 
pressed facts  that  give  a warped  idea  of  the  true  events, 
as  disclosed  "by  later  discoveries;  no  matter  how  it  ap- 
pears, it  is  there,  in  the  older  style  of  textbook  par- 
ticularly. Unfortunately,  some  of  the  more  modern  writings 
glorify  the  American  deeds  and  institutions  regardless 
of  factors  in  the  case.  "My  country  right  or  wrong,  hut 
my  country"  seemed  to  he  the  prevailing  sentiment.  The 
attempts  of  broader-minded  educators  to  present  American 
history  in  a truer  light  with  a fairer  attitude  towards 
others,  resulted  in  an  hysterical  uprising  of  so-called 
one  hundred  percent  Americans  that  swept  the  country. 

Prof.  Hayes  confirms  this  opinion  in  a more  or  less 
facetious  vein. 

"It  is  in  the  school  primarily  that 
the  young  receive  their  basic  training 
in  nationalism:  . . Every  year  there 

graduate  from  our  schools  a regular 
army  of  humans  thoroughly  imbued  with 
a narrow,  bigoted,  boastful  nationalism. 

And  what  is  begun  in  the  school  is  com- 
pleted and  confirmed  in  the  national 
armies  and  national  navies  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  popular  press.  And  lest 
there  might  be,  among  the  older  and 
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more  sophisticated  citizens,  a momentary 
lull  in" the  intense  prosecution  of 
nationalism,  mention  should  he  made  at 
this  point  of  the  ceaseless  activities 
of  ultra-patriotic  societies,  veterans 
of  some  war  or  other,  or  sons  of  veterans 
of  some  war  or  other,  or  great-great- 
grandsons  or  great-great-grand-daughters 
of  veterans  of  some  war  or  other,  or 
possibly  some  secret  organization  of 
hundred  per  cent,  nationalists,  whose 
mixed  red-and-hlue  blood  is  concealed 
beneath  a nightgown  and  a v/hite  hood." 

The  propagandist , sure  that  evil  would  befall  the 
country  if  he  did  not  discard  everything  that  seemed 
the  least  bit  anti-American,  often  quoted  a sentence 
or  part  of  a sentence  from  history  books,  attempting 
to  prove  his  point,  that  text -book  writers  were  trying 
to  "sell"  America.  In  reality,  this  was  decidedly  un- 
fair and  misleading  to  the  public  and  unjust  to  the 

2 

author.  The  people,  in  their  ignorance,  led  and 

swayed  by  the  propagandist,  at  once  demanded  that  the 

old  type  of  heraworship-style -of -writing  be  continued. 

They  had  been  used  to  that  and  could  not  change.  The 

greater  the  laudation  of  American  heroes  the  surer 

3 

that  textbook  was  of  its  finding  a place  in  the  curricu- 


lum. 


Educators  focused  their  attention  upon  the  matter. 

Many  studies  were  made  and  the  conclusion  at  which  they 

arrived  was  that  most  of  the  textbooks  and  teachers  of 

American  historjr  were  free  from  anti-American  tendencies. 

However,  many  sentences  and  phrases  did  have  an  element 

1.  nationalism  and  the  Social  Studies,  Kayes,  Hist.  Out. 
Vol.  XIV,  Ho.  7,  p.  248  2.  Nationalism  and 

Civic  Debt,  Teachers  College  Record,  Mar.  1922,  p.  115 
3.  Ibid 
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of  nationalism  in  them,  as  has  "been  illustrated.  The 
great  hope  is  that  recent  historians  are  “beginning  to 
realize  that  American  children  can  and  should  know 
something  shout  other  lands  and  peoples  without  be- 
littling their  o wn  country  and  national  heroes.  As 

Bishop  Oldham  said: 

"The  greatest  single  danger  . is  a 
student  patriotism  of  the  100  percent 
American  variety,  scorning  other  races, 
looking  condescendingly  on  other  na- 
tions, touchy  about  its  own  rights,  and 
prating  about  absolute  sovereignty.  . . 

What  rnshes  a country  great  is  not  its 
victories,  but  its  service." 

1 

"Its  service"1.  Why  can  not  the  returning  of  the 

Japanese  indemnity  in  1863,  the  Chinese  Boxer  indemnity 

in  1907,  the  Cuba  affair,  the  Labos  Islands  returned  to 

Peru,  and  many  other  such  acts  be  emphasized  as  national 
2 

achievements  rather  than  the  wars  and  all  their  attend- 
ing sorrows,  hatreds  and  fears?  Many  writers  are  taking 
this  viewpoint  and  producing  textbooks  with  a broa,der 
outlook.  A few  quotations  will  suffice  to  sho w what  is 
meant . 


"Just  how  far  the  state  of  mind  aroused 
throughout  Massachusetts  w ould  have 
carried  the  people,  if  the  British 
government  had  made  no  more  blunders , 
is  an  open  question.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  course  of  colonial  growth, 
plus  the  undeniable  estrangement  from 
England  which  her  new  policy  had 
aroused  would  have  led  inevitably  to 
a separation.  Certain  it  is  that  with 
the  committees  of  correspondence  ac- 
tively at  work,  with  the  leaders  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  some  new 


1. Bishop  G-.  Ashton  Oldham,  Lit.  Dig.  V.  99,  ITov.  17,  1928 
p.  31  2.  The  Teaching  of  Patriotism,  Howerth, 

Educ.  Rev.  Mar.  1924,  p.  139 





evidence  of  evil  in  British  policy, 
the  likelihood  of  a break  was  never 
entirely  absent.  The  conservative 
reaction  of  course  was  a positive 
movement  away  from  trouble,  but  it 
was  not  sufficiently  far-reaching, 
and  radicalism  eventually  carried 
the  day.  That  it  did  so  was  due  in 
part  to  Lord  North,  in  part  to 
C-overnor  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  part  to  Samuel  Adams." 

Here  is  a conservative  brief  of  conditions,  containing 

no  propaganda  or  harsh  wording. 

"One  of  the  most  level-headed , sensible , 
intelligent  men  ever  born  in  America, 

Benjamin  Franklin,  characterized  the 
destruction  of  the  tea  as  "an  act  of 
violent  injustice  that  required  a speedy 
and  voluntary  reparation."  William  Pitt 
described  it  as  ’certainly  criminal’, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Bostonians  had  violated  "the  most  in- 
dispensable ties  of  civil  society." 

John  Rowe  was  ’sincerely  sorry  for 
the  event’ . " 

2 

This  shows  a decided  change  of  emphasis  from  most 
textbook  writers.  It  casts  an  entirely  different  atti- 
tude upon  the  affair. 

"After  a century  and  a half  we  can, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  grateful  ad- 
miration for  the  Fathers  of  our  country, 
view  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
American  Revolution  in  a spirit  of  fair- 
ness to  both  sides  . . . The  whole  ques- 
tion was  whether  liberty  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  loyalty.  Liberty  meant  to 
the  colonists  the  right  to  direct  their 
own  affairs  in  the  new  country  which 
they  had  built  up  . . . Loyalty  meant 
to  the  English  obedience  to  the  acts 
of  Parliament.  . . These  two  views  could 
not  be  reconciled.  . . Englishmen  today 
generally  recognize  that  the  Americans 
of  1775  were  contending  for  a higher 
ideal  of  British  freedom  than  were  the 


1.  Growth  of  the  United  States,  Harlow,  p.  169 

2.  Ibid,  p.  173 
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ministers  of  George  III.  They  honor 
George  Washington  as  a hero  rather 
then  condemn  him  as  a rebel . But  the 
descendants  of  the  victorious  Americans 
have  not  always  so  generously  recognized 
that  the  England  of  George  III  and  lord 
ITorth  passed  away  many  years  ago.” 

1 

The  author  makes  a valiant  attempt  to  break  away  from 

the  old  type  of  extreme  emotional  writing. 

"From  all  over  New  England  men 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  fighting. 

Soon  thousands  had  gathered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  On  June 
16  the  colonials  occupied  the  high 
ground  known  as  Breed’s  Kill.  The 
British  decided  to  drive  them  off. 

They  formed  a long  line  and  charged 
up  the  hill,  but  were  sent  reeling 
back  by  a deadly  volley.  Again  they 
charged  and  again  they  were  driven 
back.  By  that  time  the  colonials 
were  running  short  of  ammunition, 
and  when  the  British  charged  a third 
time  the  Patriot  force  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  But  great  was  the  re- 
joicing in  the  colonial  camp,  for 
British  regulars  had  twice  been  driven 
back  and  had  suffered  very  heavy  losses.” 

2 

That  quotation  is  slightly  more  emotional  in  style  and 
yet  does  not  over-emphasize  the  facts.  No  harsh  words 
appear . 


’’The  war  on  the  sea  proved  to  be,  for 
a time,  far  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Americans  than  that  on  the  land.  Three 
days  after  General  Hull  surrendered 
Detroit,  his  nephew,  Captain  Hull, 
commanding  the  frigate  Constitution, 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  British 
Guerriere.  Three  other  duels  of  simi- 
lar sort  convinced  the  Americans  that 
given  a fair  chance  on  the  sea,  they 
could  make  a better  showing  than  the 
British.  But  the  British  forces  were 
so  overwhelmingly  superior  that  before 
the  end  of  the  war  the  American  flag 

1.  The  American  People,  D.  3.  Muzzey,  p.  121  1929 

2.  Marshall , American  History , 1930 , pp.  173-5 


disappeared  from  the  seas,  except  in 
the  case  of  a few  daring  privateers. 

Moreover,  from  Cape  Cod  south,  the 
British  maintained  an  effective  Block- 
ade of  the  American  coast.” 

•1 

This  is  a condensed  form  "but  seemingly  more  in  accord 
with  modern  interpretation  of  the  facts.  No  element  of 
hatred  or  propaganda  appears  and  yet  the  American  ac- 
hievements have  been  recognized  without  resorting  co 
jingoism. 


"Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  a young  naval 
officer,  was  ordered  to  build  a fleet 
on  Lake  Erie,  while  Harrison  prepared 
for  a land  attack  on  Malden.  Perry’s 
fleet  fought  a British  naval  force  and 
won  a complete  victory.  His  announce- 
ment read,  ’We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  ours.  Two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  schooner,  and  one  sloop.1 2" 

2 

This  account  includes  the  fa.mous  words  of  Perry  and 
yet  does  not  stress  the  emotional  beyond  all  reason. 
Hot  until  the  people  as  a whole  are  educated  so  that 
their  attitudes  show  a more  tolerant  view  of  the 
place  that  the  United-  States  of  America  must  fill 
in  world  affairs,  will  nationalism  disappear.  It 
will  be  through  the  trai.ned_teachers  that  the  change 
will  take  place.  They  "must  be  encouraged  to  develop 
a passion  for  and  a knowledge  of  the  truth  with 
reference  to  peoples  and  nations,  subordinating 
to  this  ideal  racial,  religious,  and  social  preju- 
dices and  flase  national  or  local  patriotism. " 

3 

It  is  the  trained  teacher  working  with  and  through 

1.  Growth  of  the  United  States,  Harlow,  p.  291 

2.  Marshall,  American  History,  pp.  172-5 
C.  An  Analysis,  Snithend  Chamber!;  in  p.  50 
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the  child  of  today,  who  v/ill  he  the  adult  of  tomorrow, 

that  a more  rationalized,  "emotionalized  attitude"  ,/ill 

he  produced.  These  teachers,  developing  a "‘historical- 

mindednes^"  may  cause  the  pas u to  live  again  through 

America' s makers  who  would  he  his  companions  i cither 

than  his  fl-ods."  As  James  Truslow  Adams  puts  it: 

1 

"The  historian  who  most  loves  the  truth  is  most  likely 
to  love  his  country." 

2 

In  the  meantime  let  the  symbols  of  our  country 
ever  he  observed  and  kept;  the  love  for  our  flag,  and 
all  it  represents  that  is  good  and  ennobling;  may 
it  not  only  he  a symbol  of  past  achievement  hut  a 
glory  of  future  service  to  mankind’.  Let  the  observation 
of  national  holidays  he  tempered  with  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  our  civilian  builders  as  well  as  those  of  the 
military.  Let  the  fraternal  and  public  organizations 
hold  patriotic  services  and  observe  due  respect  for 
our  flag,  tempered  with  a true,  sincere  emotion  for 
the  right  meanings  connected  with  such  observances. 

Let  the  world-outlook  be  "more  of  an  understanding 
of  other  peoples  rather  thsn  the  narrow  conception  of 
a super -government  attempting  to  minimize  a national 

importance."  And,  finally,  let  our  love-of-country 
3 

encompass  a real  service  to  mankind,  not  only  by  recog- 
nizing his  worth,  where  worth  is  due,  but  at  the  same 
time  realizing  that  he  needs  our  understanding  of  his 

1.  Pure  History  and  Patriotism,  He  eke 1,  Hist.  Out. 

Vol . XVI,  No.  3,  Mar.  1925,  p.  110 

2.  Ibid 

3.  An  Analysis,  Smith  and  Chamberlain,  p.  80 
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problems  as  we  wish  him  to  understand  ours. 

Then,  and  only  then,  through  a world  understanding , 
can  attitudes  he  built  into  a machine  for  lasting  peace. 
WHATSOEVER  YE  WOULD  TEAT  MEN  SHOULD  DO 
TO  YOU,  DO  YE  EVEN  SO  TO  THEY. 
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